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You need our 1922 bee supply catalog more than ever 


MUTH 


Bee Supplies 
& 1922 Catalogue 


before. Have you received one? Many new articles are 
listed for the saving of labor and greater honey produc- 


tion. Our attractive prices, superior quality and prompt 





service will always be appreciated by beekeepers. 
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Send a list of your requirements 


to us 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 














B EEKEEPERS, wherever they may be located, before de- 

ciding where to obtain supplies, should write to the 
Diamond Match Co. for prices and for their Beekeepers’ 
Supply Catalog. 


THE DIAMOND 
MATCH CO. 


(APIARY DEPT.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 
CHICO, CAL., U.S. A. 


This Company operates at Chico, California, the largest 
beehive factory in the world. 


They own their own timberlands and sawmills, from the tree 
to the finished product; no middleman takes out a profit. 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the 
purchaser. 





The Apiary Department (which is ir -harge of experienced 
supply men, who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a 
constant excellence of product and offers unsurpassed ser- 
vice. 


Dadant’s incomparable Foundation 
is always kept in stock. Western 
Beekeepers can be supplied advantage- 

ly. 
rast ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS 


te re The Diamond Match Co. and their agents are the sole dis- 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, 1331 Ocean Ave. 


WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 


The Diamond Match Company re- 
quires responsible agents in the Cen- 
tral States who are in a position to 
handle car load lots. 


tributors in the United States of the Aluminum Honeycombs, 
manufactured by the Duffy-Diehl Co., Inc., of Pasadena, 
Calif. Write for descriptive pamphlets. Eastern beekeep- 
ers should send their orders for the Diamond Match Co.’s 
supplies to Hoffman & Hauck, 1331 Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


DIAMOND MATCH CO., Apiary Department 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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FOR REAL SUCCESS YOU SHOULD BUY 








WOODMAN INNER OVERCOAT HIVES 


Protected Bees Work Day and Night. It has been shown by 
careful observation that maintaining a temperature of 98 de- 
grees permits comb building to go on both day and night. The 
bees will thus devote more daylight time to gathering honey. 





Larger Honey Crops Are Assured. The bees are enabled to 
rear brood earlier in the spring, with no danger of chilled brood 
on account of cold snaps. One bee in March is worth one hun- 
dred in July. The early bees produce the early swarms, that 
get the large honey crops. Therein lies success or failure. 





You will Practically Eliminate Winter Losses. With your colo- 
nies in normal condition (that is, with plenty of good stoues, a 
young queen and young bees), you will be able to winter prac- 
tically 100%. 





The Inner Overcoat Hive will Last a Lifetime, as the outer 
hive walls are the same thickness as in the single-wall hive. In 
other words, Woodman Inner Overcoat Hives are a lifetime in- 
vestment—not an expense. 





Out-of-Door Wintered Bees Have Many Advantages over cellar- 
wintered bees. They do not spring-dwindle, and are stronger 
at the opening of honey flow. 





Insures Close-up Protection. A person may have any amount 
of blankets fastened up to the wall of his room and still freeze 
to death if left in the center of the room without close-up pro- 
tection or insulation. The close-up protection in the Inner 
Overcoat Hive is what does the trick. 





Five one-story regular depth hives, $25; Jumbo depth, $27.50. 


SPECIAL circular on Woodman’s 
Protection Inner Overcoat, showing 
ten large illustrations, sent on re- 


quest. 
A. G. 


COMPANY | 


240 Scribner Ave. N. W. 


SOLE MAKERS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
U. S. A. 


HOW TO USE 


PROTECTION HIVES 


When the bees are to be prepared 
for winter, remove the cleats which 
close up the insulating space. Then 
telescope one or more bottomless cor- 
rugated paper box insulators between 
inner and outer hive walls. Spread a 
piece of burlap or sacking material 
over the hive so that it will be carried 
down with the Inner Overcoats in 
telescoping them over the inner hive 
wall, having the effect of wrapping 
the brood nest in a blanket. These 
Inner Overcoats, with their air spaces, 
afford more protection than several 
inches of ordinary packing materials, 
and this is all secured in an insulating 
space of about one inch. 
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2 A YEAR OF USE completely upholds the claims which were made for Dadant’s Wired Foun- ¢ 
- dation, and beekeepers everywhere are enthusiastic in the great improvement which shows in ? 
= their combs. * 
3 . , ; RA 
+ EVERY USER AN ADVERTISER. Ask your neighbor who has tried Dadant’s Wired Foun- ¢ 
Bs dation how he likes it, and we will need to say no more to you. His advertisement will be suffi- $ 
¥ cient. Bs 
¢ 
+ DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION may be used in new-style split bottom-bar frames or in sS 
Bs the old style one-piece bottom-bar frames with equal satisfaction. It is also adaptable to any 4 
% size and style of brood or extracting frame. 
~ COSTS NO MORE. Since Dadant’s Wired Foundation reduces the cost and labor of wiring, * 
$ its extra price of three cents per pound above the catalog prices of old style foundation is thus * 
+ more than returned to the beekeeper. 2 
*° OG 
ss ASK FOR SAMPLES. A small mailing sample sent free on request. Special Offer:_ A sam- : 
4 ple of seven sheets, for either split bottom-bar or old-style one-piece bottom-bar frames will be “ 
$ sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States for $1. Specify size desired. Only one sam- < 
5 ple to a person. < 
$ / : 
+ BEESWAX. We need large quantities of beeswax and are paying good prices now. Ship to 4 
4 us at Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, Ia., or drop us a card and we will quote f. o. b. here or f. o. b Bs 
4% your own station, as you desire. 3 
r Wired Foundation is sold by all distributors of Lewis “Beeware” and Dadant’s Foundation. * 
ss Send them your orders. 5S 
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Four exits from supers. Fits all standard boards. 
Springs of coppered steel. Made of substan- 
tial material. Price each 18c, postpaid. 


Made by 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 
For Sale by All Dealers. 





SANCO QUALITY 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


at wholesale prices. 


_Order now and save money. 
higher next year. 


ba not be one of our money-making deal- 
eTs 


Prices will be 


SANCO BEE COMPANY, 
East Main St., Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


MONEY AND SATISFACTIUN FOR 
YOU 


Save one profit by buying direct from fac- 
tory. Standard, Jumbo and Modified Dadant 
Hives; cedar or pine. Write for catalog. 


A. E. Burdick Co., Sunnyside, Wash. 
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Big Reductions on Bee 
Supplies 


Shipping cases, $30 per 100. 

Slotted section holders, $3 per 190. 

Sections, 1%, No. 1, $10 per 1,000. 

Job lots of frames, regular size, $3 per 100. 

Standard Hoffman frames, 9% in. deep, $4.50 per 100. 
Unspaced wedged top-bar frames, 9% in. deep, $2.75 per 100. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


CHARLES MONDENG 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Road 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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An Open Letter to the Honey 
Producers of the United 
States 


Costs entering into the manufacture, sale and distribution of Lewis “Beeware” 


on which our 1923 prices will be based would, in any other year, have prompted an 
increase in price over 1922. 


Realizing that honey is largely produced by agriculturists, we know that the sell- 
ing price of your product has decreased since last year, in the face of rising costs to you 
of many manufactured goods you use in the pursuit of your business. 


For that reason we are going to be satisfied for 1923 with a smaller profit than is 
ordinarily due us in the course of business, and not make any material increases in the 
1923 catalog, absorbing some losses ourselves for the present. 


It is our hope that lumber, which has increased nearly 30 per cent since 1922 
pries were figured, will not keep on climbing in price. Labor in our plant 
has been reduced as much as possible under existing circumstances and we have in- 
stalled every device known to mechanical science to reduce our manufacturing costs. 


Should lumber and our other costs continue to rise, an increase in the retail price 
of Lewis “Beeware” will be necessary some time during 1923. This will be avoided if 
physically possible. ‘There is now not the slightest indication of any possibility of price 
decrease during the coming season, so far as we can see. Of course we expect to pass 
on such opportunities to our patrons when possible. 


We are heartily in favor of co-operative buying where a stock of goods is kept on 
hand and dealer service given. To that end associations buying in carlots will be made 
carlot prices. ‘The cost of distribution to us makes it impossible to allow large discounts 
for purchase of less than carlots without an increase in the retail prices for 1923, which 
would be unfair to the great body of beekeepers who buy direct from our branches or 
dealers. 





We will continue, as in the past, to do everything within our province to further 
beekeeping, increase honey production and honey selling opportunities, to appear before 
the Classification Committees for lower rates on honey, to contribute to the financial 

_ welfare of National and State Associations and to keep up the quality of “Beeware’’ so 
it will continually be worth more than it costs. 


Would you like to receive a free copy of the 1923 Beeware Catalog? If so, drop 
us a post card. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


G. C. LEWIS, President 


At the Home of “Beeware,” 
Watertown, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
November 1, 1922. 
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BEEKEEPING IN MANITOBA 


An Account of Conditions on the Prairie and in the Bush in the Countr 


ECAUSE of the severe winter 
climate, beekeeping has been 
neglected in the prairie prov- 

inces of Canada and in the adjacent 
regions of the Dakotas. It is a popu- 
lar fallacy that bees do best in the 
warm climates where they can fly 
nearly every day in the year. Of late 
we are coming to realize that, as we 
go north, the average of surplus per 
colony increases. In the south, the 
flows rule lighter and the period of 
brood rearing longer, leaving less for 
the beekeeper at the end of the sea- 
son. In the north, with short seasons, 
activity is intensified in summer, 
flows are heavier and the period of 
brood-rearing shorter. The big crops 
are more likely to be found in the 
north than in the south, and the bee- 
keepers’ profits are likewise more de- 
pendable. 

For months past an occasional clip- 
ping came to my desk telling of the 
apiary of W. E. Bissonette, of St. 
Jean Baptiste, Manitoba, which was 
built up from a stray swarm and that 
he had sold $1,500 worth of honey 
from fifty colonies last year. Such 
stories come to my desk frequently, 
but this one continued to come from 
so many different papers that it 
stimulated my interest. I had the 
impression that there were not many 
beekeepers in Manitoba and that the 
possibilities were limited. When a 
few weeks ago I visited Mr. Bisson- 
ette and looked over his well-kept 


About Winnipeg 
By Frank C. Pellett 


apiary and talked with him about his 
experiences, I learned that the crop 
reported was not an unusual one, but 
quite in line with the usual yield. By 
that time I had traveled over hun- 
dreds of miles of Manitoba, visiting 
beekeepers and had ceased to be sur- 


prised by reports of big crops year 


‘after year. 


Lay of the Land 
Most of the region which I was so 
fortunate as to visit is level and 
stretches away mile after mile of as 
pretty country as the eye would care 

















Apiary of W. E. Bissonette built up from a stray swarm. 
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One of Newton’s bush apiaries with high fence to keep away bears. 


to see. Winnipeg is on the border 
between the open prairie and the bush 
country. To the south and west is 
the prairie country, while to the north 
and east is the bush country covered 
with small poplar and other quick 
growing trees. Most of the soil is 
very fertile and immense crops of 
grain are grown. Wheat, oats and 
barley are the principal crops and live 
stock is as yet but little grown. On 
the open prairie there are many sec- 
tions where there is little pasture for 
the bees because of continuous fields 
of small grain. 
farmers have given more thought to 
immediate returns than to maintain- 
ing their land, with the result that 
Canada thistle and sow thistle have 
taken possession of large areas. These 
weeds are the source of large crops of 
honey. Gumweed is also common on 
the prairies. This is the weed whose 
amber honey granulates so quickly 
and which is a source of annoyance to 
the comb-honey producer, because it 
causes early granulation of his crop, 
and granulated comb honey is.an un- 
popular commodity. 

In the southern part of the prov- 
ince sweet clover is beginning to be 
grown to quite an extent. However, 
the system of farming is such, over 
most of the region, that legumes are 
not included in the rotation to any 
extent as yet. The time is not far 
distant when sweet clover will be gen- 
erally grown, as it is now in some sec- 
tions of North Dakota, and when that 
day comes Manitoba will be a bee- 
keeper’s paradise. 

There is some basswood along the 
streams, but the quantity is not suf- 
ficient to be important except in a few 
limited localities. Dandelions yield 
heavily in early spring, and strong 
colonies often store surplus from this 
source. Alfalfa yields well and where 
it is grown seems to furnish a depend- 
able source of surplus. 


However, too many’ 


In the fall, asters and goldenrod 
grow commonly and yield right up to 
the time they are cut short by frost. 
This late yield insures a large force 
of young bees for wintering. 

Snowberry grows in abundance 
both on the prairie and in the bush 
wherever there is a bit of unculti- 
vated land. Snowberry gives a good 
midsummer yield. 

In the bush there is a large variety 
of sources of both nectar and pollen 
and the bees are busy from the time 
the first warm days come in spring 
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until the first killing frost in autumn. 
One of the most interesting days of 
the whole trip was spent with G. M. 
Newton, president of the Manitoba 
Beekeepers’ Association, among his 
bees, near the Red River, in the St. 
Peter Indian reserve. The picture 
shows a high fence around one of 
these bush apiaries to keep out the 
bears. An Indian had killed a bear 
there the day before our visit. The 
casual visitor to Winnipeg has little 
idea of the great wilderness to the 
north, the fringes of which reach al- 
most to the city. In driving over 
burned areas of bush one is surprised 
at the variety of honey plants in evi- 
dence, and is not surprised to hear 
that an average crop of 150 pounds 
per colony is the rule rather than the 
exception in well cared for apiaries. 

In this region there are many bee- 
keepers from Central Europe who 
keep bees in Polish hives. Most of 
these hives are of 12-frame capacity. 
The frames are about the size of the 
Langstroth frame set on end. They 
look very inconvenient to me since it 
is necessary to remove all the frames 
in front to get at the one at the back. 
Also the bees are limited as to both 
storing and breeding room. In spite 
of this fact, some Polish beekeepers 
claim to get a yield of 75 pounds per 
colony in these hives. The cover 
shows an apiary in these hives near 
Beausejour. 

At the Dominion Experiment Farm 
at Morden the bees have a chance to 
show what they can do under various 
conditions. W. E. Lake, the apiarist, 
is enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of bees on the Canadian prairies. I 
suggested to him that 100 colonies of 
bees should pay as well as 40 acres of 

















Polish hive opened at side. 
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wheat. He replied that 100 colonies 
of bees would pay better than 100 
acres of wheat, judging by the yields 
gathered at the farm. F 

The experimental apiary is kept in 
hives of various sizes to give a com- 
parison of large and small brood 
chambers of various capacity. One of 
the colonies had 22 Langstroth frames 
of brood. It made one wonder what 
such a colony would have lost had it 
been in a Polish hive with little more 
than half the capacity for both brood 
and stores. 


The experimental apiary had al- 
ready gathered an average of 200 
pounds per colony at. the time of my 
visit in August, with much of the 
flow still to come. One 2-pound pack- 
age received at Morden on April 25 
had drawn 10 deep combs and had 
produced 268 pounds and 10 ounces 
of honey, which had already been re- 
moved. The prospect was good for 
nearly as much more before the close 
of the season, as there seemed to be 
nearly 100 pounds more on the hive at 
the time of my visit. The flow from 
thistle and from goldenrod and aster 
was still to follow at that time. 


The Monastery 

At St. Norbert is a Trappist mon- 
astery which has a famous dairy and 
a famous apiary. The Trappist cheese 
and honey are known throughout that 
region. Father Francis and Brother 
Joseph care for the bees. The apiary 
is well kept and everything about the 
honey house was full of honey, at the 
time of our visit. They were waiting 
for cans, in order to make room for 
the incoming crop. We were told that 
the average yield for 15 years was 
150 pounds per colony, with an aver- 
age of 277 pounds per colony in their 
best. season. 

After spending a week in the Prov- 
ince, stories of big yields ceased to be 
surprising, for everybody told the 


~ 
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The Trappist apiary has yielded an average of 150 pounds per colony for afteen years. 


same story. The northern latitude in- 
sures a sufficient difference between 
day and night temperatures to stimu- 
late nectar secretion to the full. 
Given a location with sufficient forage 
in reach and the beekeeper can de- 
pend upon a crop as nearly as any 
place I know. 
Manitoba Beekeeners 

The beekeepers of Manitoba are en- 
thusiastic and they certainly offer the 
glad hand to the visitor from abroad. 
There was a big crowd at the summer 
field meeting of the Manitoba Bee- 
keepers’ Association. J. T. Floyd, the 
Provincial Apiarist, was the first man 
I met and he made the whole trip a 
pleasure until I crossed the line back 
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Officers of Manitoba Beekeepers’ Association, 


into North Dakota on the last day. 
He kept things moving and is doing 
his best to develop beekeeping into a 
commercial industry in the Province. 

The last apiary visited was at the 
home of G. H. Ball, at Dominion City, 
near the Dakota line. The kind of 
crop on the Ball hives is best indi- 
cated by the picture. Canadian bee- 
keepers protect their market against 
honey from the States by a tariff, but 
a large quantity of Ontario honey 
finds its way to Winnipeg and sur- 
rounding territory. At least 22 cars 
of honey were imported into the city 
during last year, which shows some- 
thing of the market that the local men 
have within reach There is some anx- 
iety about being able to hold up the 
price in the face of the increased pro- 
duction. Some kind of selling organ- 
ization to insure proper distribution, 
is now under consideration. 

The Wintering Problem 

The wintering problem is the great- 
est difficulty which Manitoba beekeep- 
ers have to overcome, but most of 
them seem to have fair success with 
wintering. All with whom I talked 
state that cellar temperatures com- 
monly recommended are too high for 
Manitoba. Newton states that below 
38 degrees the bees get uneasy and 
above 41 degrees they leave the hive, 
but at 40 they are quiet. Prof. A. V. 
Mitchener, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, confirmed these figures, saying 
that they had found similar results at 
the college apiary. The lack of hu- 
midity in the air apparently requires 
a lower temperature than is necessary 
farther south and east. The fact that 
Charles Dadant found 45 degrees to 
be the best cellar temperature at 
Hamilton, Ill., and Phillips and De- 
muth recommend a higher one based 
on their experiments at Washington, 
would bear out this conclusion. There 
is probably a similar variation in hu- 
midity between Washington and Ham- 
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ilton, Ill., as between Hamilton and 
Winnipeg. This offers an interesting 
field for further investigation. If 
bees are quiet in the cellar at Winni- 
peg at 40 degrees, while they require 
45 degrees at Hamilton, and 48 or 50 
farther east, it indicates that there 
must be a difference in some import- 
ant factor besides temperature 


WINTERING IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA 


By W. H. Mendleson 


The preparation of bees for win- 
ter in Southern California is a sim- 
ple matter, as climatic conditions fa- 
vor us. There is no other state in the 
Union that has such a varied climate, 
from the high Sierra Mountains in the 
northern part of this state to the 
southern boundary at San Diego. 

Except for the occasional light 
frosts in the southwestern border, it 
would be almost tropical here. So 
winter preparation is simple. 

The main points are an abundance 
of winter stores, from 40 to 100 
pounds or more, and young, prolific 
Italian queens at the close of a honey 
flow. You might say that would be an 
excess of winter stores; in the ma- 
jority of winters and springs bees will 
not use that amount, but the advan- 
tage of gain is in its favor, as 42 years 
in California has taught me. Bees so 
provided will go through the winter in 
excellent condition and strong in 
young bees. If they have only just 
enough honey to winter, they will not 
winter as well, or will come out weak 
in spring, when the limit in stores 
checks brood rearing. The excess of 
honey in spring can be extracted at 
the proper time. So you can see it is 
not lost. Excessive stores stimulate 
brood rearing. 

There is one condition that should 
be overcome, and that is the effect of 
moisture from the bees during win- 
ter, which causes moldy combs and an 
unhealthy condition. That can be 
overcome by an absorbent or by ven- 
tilation. I have tried packing supers 
with shavings or chaff with complete 
success. I have noticed that the bees 
were more comfortable and consumed 
less stores. Chaff hives, as used in 
the East, will not do here, as side and 
end packing act more like:a refrigera- 
tor, and the sun should strike the hive 
itself. 

My entrances I contract to 3 or 4 
inches for the winter, and as yellow 
jackets are a.menace here this con- 
traction prevents them from carrying 
off hundreds of pounds of honey, as 
the bees protect a narrow entrance. 

California. 


INVERSION OF HONEY 
By C. P. Dadant 

Does the bee add acid directly to 
nectar in carrying it or ripening it? 
Or is the acid which causes inversion 
accumulated merely by contact?—a 
Student. 

Answer.—This is a good question, 
but my answer will have to be more or 
less guess work. I can only give the 
impression which I have gained from 
the statements of scientists concern- 
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ing inversion and from the deductions 
of experience. And first, what is un- 
derstood by “inversion of nectar’? 


Perhaps the best short definition 
that can be given is the one found in 
the Standard Dictionary: “A _ re- 
arrangement of the molecular struc- 
ture, as in sugars and similar bodies, 
usually induced by fermentation or 
by heating with a dilute acid, result- 
ing in the absorption of a molecule of 
water with the forming of two new 
compounds whose effect on the plane 
of polarization is opposed to each 
other; as cane sugar by “inversion” 














G. H. Ball and a Mugnnee hive at Dominion 
ity. 


becomes dextrose and levulose.” 


So it may be understood that the 
change that takes place in the nectar 
of flowers by the time it is sealed in 
the cells is caused either by fermenta- 
tion or by dilution with an acid, as 
suggested in the above question. The 
salivary glands of the bee are under- 
stood to help produce the pap given to 
the larve, and this pap, according to 
Snodgrass, has a strong acid reaction. 
Evidently there is an acid produced 
by one or the other, or perhaps by all, 
of the salivary glands, three in num- 
ber, but which are divided into two 
systems by Snodgrass, one in the head 
and the other in the thorax. It is evi- 
dent, when we read Cheshire, Cowan, 
Snodgrass and Phillips that there is a 
great deal of speculation in the opin- 
lons as to the uses of these glands. 
But, since saliva is used in assimilat- 
ing food in all living beings, and since 
one of these sets of glands (the lat- 
eral pharyngeal.—Snodgrass) is en- 
entirely absent in the drone, and is 
supposed to be the one producing the 
larval food; since the salivary glands 
of the thorax are the ones that cor- 
respond with the ordinary salivary 
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glands; is it not then probable that 
the change in nectar, or the “inver- 
sion” of it, is caused by its mixing 
with the saliva? On the other hand, 
Snodgrass reports that the secretion 
of salivary fluid “‘is said to be alka- 
line.” So the matter appears to re- 
main in suspense. 

Nevertheless, it is my very positive 
opinion, which I give you for what it 
i; worth, in the absence of positive 
knowledge, that it is the saliva of the 
bee which changes the chemical condi- 
tion of nectar. More needs to be 
learned, and the man who thinks that 
there is nothing left to investigate 
only shows his dense ignorance. We 
are just beginning to find out some of 
the facts of bee history. There is an 
immense field for our young men, and 
I am glad when I see some bright 
young student taking the matter in 
earnest, for the future is to the 
young, if they only take pains to learn 
the little that has already been ascer- 
tained by their forbears, some of 
which learning probably will have to 
be un-learned, as it will prove false, 
as many things were shown to be in 
the discoveries of our ancestors. 

Answering the second question at 
the head of this article, I feel quite 
sure that it takes more than contact 
to cause the change in the nectar. Be- 
sides, we all know that there is more 
than a mere contact in the ingurgi- 
tating and disgorging of nectar by the 
bee, though these two actions are en- 
tirely different from those of beings 
like ourselves, who have merely a di- 
gesting stomach and are therefore un- 
able to get a fair idea of the action of 
the bee’s honey sack by comparison. 

A fact which may throw a little 
light upon these questions is_ that 
when we feed sugar syrup for winter, 
if the bees store it too fast, it does 
not fully undergo the chemical 
change; evidently the saliva of the 
beés is not produced fast enough to 
supply all that is needed. I would then 
compare the bee’s condition to thai 
of a man who ate his food with a dry 
mouth, owing to un abnormal condi 
tion of his salivary glands, or owing 
to overeating: The trip from the 
fields to the hive may be necessary to 
enable the insect to fully assimilat« 
her food. Let us imitate Fabre and 
say that we are leaving behind us an 
immense interrogation point. 


MODIFICATION OF THE LEWIS 
TREATMENT FOR EUROPEAN 
FOULBROOD 


By J. F. Gray, M. D. 

To get a proper solution of sodium 
hypochlorite seems to be a great trou- 
ble. In looking up the formula fo 
making the solution I find that it is al 
most the same as Dakin’s solution, 
the difference being that Dakin’s con 
tains bi-carbonate of soda. 

I had a supply of Dakin’s antisepti: 
tablets on hand. so I thought I would 
try it on two colonies with a com- 
mon svrayer. I gave the combs 2 
through spraying. One or two combs 
that were badly infected I saturated 
with the solution, fully expecting to 
kill eggs and all. 

In eight days I opened the hives to 
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see the results. In one colony of hy- 
brids the bees had cleaned house, un- 
til not one sign of foulbrood could be 
found. In the other colony, an Ital- 
ian, a few infected cells were found. 
These were sprayed again. I could 
not see that it had destroyed the eggs 
or larve or harmed the hatching 
brood. 

Dakin’s antiseptic tablets can be 
purchased in the drug stores. They 
are put out by the different labora- 
tories, under trade names, but they 
contain 4.6 grams of Dakin’s antisep- 
tic. Use one to an ounce of water, 
or 16 to a pint. This makes a 1 per 
cent solution. Keep the tablets in a 
bottle and make a fresh solution each 
time you have occasion to use it. 

Iowa, 


FOULBROOD IN LARGE APIARIES 
By E. S. Miller 


In the June number of Gleanings, 
H. L. McMurray, Wisconsin inspec- 
tor, says: “We have not a single 
case on record where a_ beekeeper, 
even the best of them, has been able 
to eradicate American foulbrood 
— his yard by the shaking meth- 
od. 

In your editorial you say that you 
harvested your banner crop after 
foulbrood had broken out and had 
been treated. Perhaps you will tell 
us your mode of treatment, or at 
least outline a plan whereby Ameri- 
can foulbrood can be exterminated 
in a yard of say 100 or more colonies. 
Of course, we are all acquainted with 
the McEvoy treatment and small 
yards can be handled without great 
difficulty, but how about the larger 
ones run for extracted honey? Mr. 
McMurray would have us burn all 
infected colonies, but so long as wet 
extracting combs are used, from ap- 
parently clean hives, in an apiary 
where disease exists, so long will 
foulbrood continue to reappear. We 
never can be sure that any colony is 
not infected. It would seem that one 
solution of the problem would be to 
destroy all extracting combs and to 
shake all colonies at the beginning of 
the honey flow, whether they show 
disease or not, using only foundation 
both in brood combs and supers. This, 
however, will mean a loss of thou- 
sands of dollars to some of us. 

It is sometimes difficult to under- 
stand how the disease is carried and 
why it continues to show up time 
after time when one inspects every 
few weeks and treats promptly all 
colonies showing even a single cell of 
infection. It is probable that the 
capping knife and extractor are 
chiefly responsible for the spread of 
disease within the apiary. Next comes 
slow robbing of honey when supers 
are taken off and the bringing of 
fingers and hive tool into contact 
with brood or honey. 

I have tried shaking colonies with 
American foulbrood in October, after 
all brood rearing was over, placing 
the bees on combs of honey. The 
combs were not all full, many cells 
being unsealed or empty. With be- 
tween 20 and 30 hives so treated, 
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none showed a reappearance of the 
disease the following spring. If ex- 
tracting combs could be cleaned out 
by the bees late in the fall, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that there would 
be less danger of propagating the dis- 
ease than if carried over and placed 
on the hives wet. Furthermore, I 
have used certain colonies for clean- 
ing up a large number of supers late 
in the season and these colonies did 
not develop foulbrood the next 
spring. Now, I am wondering if it 
is really necessary for beekeepers in 
infected districts to burn their bees 
or even to destroy all extracting 
combs and bait sections. In view of 
the facts above mentioned, who 
knows whether it will be relatively 
safe to use Mr. Holterman’s plan 
(July number) late in the fall, after 
all brood rearing is over? I am re- 
ferring only to the use of super 
combs from colonies apparently free 
from disease. I know this scheme 
will be criticised, and perhaps justly, 
but who has tried it on a scale large 
enough to know actual results? 
Indiana. 


(Our experience with American 
foulbrood was quite sudden, after 
over 40 years of successful beekeep- 
ing. We found it all at once in 
numerous hives. We treated every 
colony, but did not destroy a single 
one. We followed the Mc Evoy meth- 
od, using but one hive, to begin with 
the first colony, and singeing each 
hive after transferring the bees out 
of it and then using it for the next 
one. With the use of a gasoline 
torch it is very easy. The combs 
were all destroyed, frames also. The 
supers seemed immune, as we had 
seen no disease the fall previous; so 
we continued to use them. 


We saw no disease for several years 
afterwards, but we are sure that it 
was in the neighborhood, and its re- 
turn, under the circumstances, was 
bound to happen. We ascribe its 
presence, here and there, to careless 
neighbors, and of course also to wild 
bees. We treat every colony in which 
it is found, in spring; but we have 
not yet concluded to melt over the 
extracting combs. Our extracting 
combs are returned to the hives in 
the fall and cleaned dry by the bees. 
So we are inclined to accept Mr. Hol- 
terman’s view. But each man should 
judge for himself of the situation in 
his own apiaries. 

The only positive way to clean out 
the disease is to have thorough in- 
spectors who will examine every col- 
ony in the country. This is being 
done here this summer. It will also 
very probably be necessary to do as 
Mr. John M. Davis does to keep black 
bees out of his vicinity, offer a premi- 
um for the aiscovery of any bee tree 
in the country and destroy it or take 
possession of it. 

* It will take some determination to 
entirely eradicate foulbrood, but it 
will be done as soon as the beekeep- 
ers unite in action, the country over. 
Spring, before the crop begins, is 
really the best time to treat the bees. 
I would not advise the destruction of 
any colony except, perhaps, some 
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weak ones late in the fall, when it is 
too late to treat them. Energetic 
measures are bound to bring results 
sooner or later. Of course, we never 
can be sure of its entire disappear- 
ance. But since we kept bees 40 
years before ever seeing a single case 
of it, there is no reason why such 
conditions should not again prevail. 
Perseverance is needed as well as 
energy.— Editor.) 


MILKWEED POLLEN 


I am sending you under separate 
cover a queen cage with a few bees 
taken from one of my hives, which 
have something peculiar about them, 
I think, as I never before saw bees 
— waxy-looking scales on feet and 
egs. 





The queen and brood seem to be in 
good condition. Probably one-eighth 
of the bees in the hive are like these 
Iam sending you. I would appreciate 
your opinion of this. 

Illinois. 

The box is at hand and the bees ap- 
parently have been harvesting pollen 
from the flowers of the milkweed 
(Asclepias). In this flower two con- 
tinuous pollen masses of adjacent an- 
thers are bound together by a small 
dry membrane, which often becomes 
clamped to the legs of the bee. Some- 
times bees will become prisoners on a 
blossom in this way, but usually they 
can fly away, carrying this encum- 
brance with them. 

We believed at one time that the 
milkweed was objectionable to bee- 
keepers on account of this. But there 
are only one or two kinds causing any 
loss worth mentioning, and in some of 
our northern states the milkweed 
proves to be an excellent honey pro- 
ducer, The Asclepias syrica is per- 
haps the worst in this trapping of 
bees, and is common in Illinois. 





Iowa 1921 Report 


The report of the State Apiarist 
for Iowa for the year 1921 is out and 
ready for distribution. The report 
relates the activities of the State Api- 
arist, who is also Secretary of the 
State Beekeepers’ Association. Dur- 
ing the year 155 apiaries were vis- 
ited, 75 demonstrations held, 134 lec- 
tures given and 81 additional api- 
aries were examined on request. 


The report, in addition, gives a 
number of very valuable papers 
which were read at the annual con- 
vention last winter. It is paper bound 
and contains 88 pages. It is sent 
free on request to Iowa beekeepers 
applying for it to the State Apiarist 
at Ames, Iowa. 
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THE EDITORS’ VIEWPOINTS 


SINCERE 

The New Zealand Beekeepers Journal for August 
quotes a clipping which, among a number of incorrect 
statements, calls attention to the fact that the word “sin- 
cere,” coming from the Latin languag:, is formed of the 
words “Sine cera” (without wax), indicating that the best 
honey, in the old days of Rome, must have been strained 
from the wax combs. It also states that the name “Me- 
lita” was once given to the island which we now call 
“Malta,” because of the large quantities of honey pro- 
duced there. But it is to be noticed that there are, in 
the Latin and Greek languages, more than fifty words 
derived from “meli” to indicate honey and sweetness and 
everything that pertains to the care of bees and honey. 


A DORSET YARN 

Under the above title, the British Bee pe for years 
has published a weekly letter from J. J. Kettle. Not long 
ago some visitors called on him, saw his bees, his fruit 
land and his glass hot houses, and gave a very pretty ac- 
count of evident thrift and prosperity on a small piece of 
land. Now Mr. Kettle writes in the same magazine: 

“Visitors keep coming on. If they all write of me as 
these have done in the last issue of the B. B. J., I shall 
soon have a bad attack of swelled head. Still I know that 
I am not alone; others are doing just the same, only they 
do not come into the limelight like the men with plenty 
of gas; they must let off some of the surplus steam. The 
land on which the glass houses stand was all heather and 
gorse (have left a small corner so that all visitors can 
see). It was rented on a builder’s lease to redeem in 10 
years at £30 per acre. For this alone have been offered a 
thousand pounds. It is only 2% acres; was able to re- 
deem it in 10 years; have been. able to pay for the glass 
houses. I leave readers to guess how much the bees have 
helped me to find the money. We have lived the simple 
life, grown the greater part of our food, a plentiful sup- 
ply of vegetables and fruit. We get the greatest happi- 
ness in life; we have not to seek for it, it is with us every 
day. ‘Something accomplished, something done.’ ” 





Editor 
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GRANULATED HONEY IN PASTEBOARD 

The Skovbo’ honey package mentioned in the Septem- 
ber number was forgotten on our desk for over a month, 
but we found it still entire, after the hot September 
weather and it showed only one moist spot where it had 
been roughly handled. It is certainly a mote satisfactory 
package for putting up honey cheaply than we ever saw 
before. A cheap, safe, clean package for honey is very 
desirable, as the expensive glass or tin package increases 
the cost greatly. We have not yet exhausted the possi- 
bilities in the handling of honey cheaply from producer 
to the consuming masses who cannot afford very high 
prices. We need as cheap packages as may be produced, 
provided they are neat and safe. 


NORTHERN IOWA 

Is anything the matter with northern Iowa? We wan- 
dered for a whole week in the middle of August, in this 
part of the United States, from Spirit Lake eastward to 
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Dubuque. We had four meetings and met hundreds of 
beekeepers at Estherville, Little Cedar, Fort Atkinson 
and Dubuque. Good roads, fine corn crops, bees in from 
2 to 5 stories and smiling beekeepers, with their wives, 
in picnics, coming to each meeting from 75 miles or less 
in their automobiles. None of the meetings had an at- 
tendance of less than 70. The only dark cloud is the 
presence of foulbrood reported in so many places. But all 
that is needed is a joint effort and it will be wiped out. 
Did I not keep bees 40 years before I saw the first case 
of foulbrood? Did not Dzierzon once upon a time lose all 
his bees from that disease? It takes some perseverance 
and a concerted action on the part of beekeepers. 

Iowa is going to come out on top, especially if it em- 
ploys many such men as Newman Lyle, a youngster of 23 
whose experience might well be expressed by reversing 
the figures. What a fine thing to be young and strong and 
bright and full of pep!! Illinois, wake up! Iowa is get- 
ting ahead of you, even in your boasted production of 
corn. 


UNITED EFFORT 

The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Association officials 
are making an effort to get the members to join together 
in making an exhibit at the Markets Exposition in Mil- 
waukee next December. They also ask that each member 
give his vote on honey prices, so as to make a concerted 
effort in establishing prices. 

If similar action is taken throughout the country, there 
will be great opportunities of increasing the sales and es- 
tablishing a uniform price. Those matters are important. 
The sale of honey at sufficiently remunerative prices is 
being discussed in every country. In Australia, both the 
Australasian Beekeeper and the Victorian Bee Journal 
give the matter wide publicity. Sooner or later, if we 
keep hammering, our beekeepers will realize that the only 
way to succeed is to co-operate. 

By the way, while at the Green Bay meeting, I heard a 
little joke, very much in line with the need of co-opera- 
tion, which I repeated at several meetings. It was an 
account of a negro who was so handy with his whip that 
he could take a fly off one of his mules with the end of 
the, whip cord, and rarely fail. He was displaying his 
skill to a white man riding with him, when they passed 
under a tree where a large hornets’ nest was hanging, 
with a single hornet at the entrance of the nest. The 
negro ducked, with a great deal of respect for that hor- 
net, apparently. “Sam,” why didn’t you use your whip 
on that hornet’? said the white man. ‘Why, boss, them 
fellers is organized’’! 

There it is. Let us organize, if we wish to be respected. 


ISLE OF WIGHT DISEASE 
VERSUS MAY DISEASE 

L’Apiculteur, of Paris, for September, contains a 
lengthy article of 5% pages, concerning the above, which 
it calls ““Acariose of the bees.’”’ The descriptions given 
by Mr. Devauchelle and by Mr. de Chabannes, whose let- 
ter he quotes, describe exactly what we know here under 
the name of paralysis, the May disease so well known in 
Europe from time immemorial. These gentlemen assert 
that this disease must be caused by the Tarsonemus de 
scribed in England. But inasmuch as the Tarsonemus has 
not yet been discovered in this country, while paralysis is 
well known here; inasmuch, also, as they were able to cure 
the disease by a combination of the cures indicated in 
this country and in Italy some 15 years ago for May dis 
ease, i. e., the powdered sulphur treatment devised by th: 
late Mr. Poppleton, and a syrup for feeding made o 
sugar and rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis) boiled to 
gether, first recommended by the Italian apiarists; inas 
much, also, as Mr. Baldensperger assured me in a privat: 
letter that the May disease which is sometimes found i' 
the Alps appears to have no such destructive effect as th: 
Isle of Wight disease, we believe more testimony must b: 
brought forward before we become convinced that th 
adult bee disease about which so much is said is all due t: 
the existence of the Tarsonemus. If such should be th: 
case, then it must be in existence more or less all throug! 
America, for the descriptions given on pages 290 to 285 
of L’Apiculteur fit many cases which we have seen here 
for 50 years past. 

Let us have more light. 
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THE MITES IN EUROPE 

Dr. von Buttel-Reepen has an article in this number, in 
reply to Dr. Phillips’ article of May last. Dr. Phillips is 
one of our most reliable men and this was evidently just 
a misunderstanding. Dr. Phillips will not reply in these 
columns, but has written Dr. von Buttel-Reepen to ex- 
press his regrets and explain his attitude; considering 
it unfortunate that the newness of the results of Dr. 
Rennie’s discovery were questioned before the descrip- 
tion of Tarsonemus woodi appeared. 

As a matter of course, we propose to be fair to every 
writer, no matter what country he inhabits, and give 
every man a chance to defend himself. This incident 
will now be closed. 


EVOLUTION 

In another part of this number, the reader will find a 
second article on the above subject. We hesitated about 
inserting that of the September number, because this is 
only a bee magazine, but the writer of the article argued 
that it was only in answer to a similar discussion in an- 
other bee magazine. He asserts that he is not trying to 
overthrow any one’s faith, but that as long as such in- 
congruous facts as the “stopping of the sun” by Joshua 
have been explained away and reconciled, evolution may 
be reconciled also. If the reader will bear with us for 
this time, we will not swerve into “evolution” again. We 
have now given both sides a hearing. 


AMBER HONEY LACKS DEMAND 


Lack of export demand for amber honeys is depressing 
the prices. As syrups and sugars are now down in price, 
honey sold in competition with these sweets must con- 
form to their levels.—U. S. Report of April 17, 1922. 


This should urge us to efforts towards the consumption 
tion of light grades and also towards the consumption 
of the dark grades in manufacturing. Much of the dark 
honey may be used in cakes, syrups, vinegar, etc., leav- 
ing the field to the better grades. Those who want real 
sweets in baking, should be informed of the much 
sweeter quality of honey when compared to the glucose 
of commerce. 


NEXT INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
AT QUEBEC ~— 


We are in receipt of a collective announcement, from 
several of our friends at Marseille, that the next Inter- 
national Congress of Beekeepers will take place in Que- 
bec in September, 1923. This decision was probably 
due to the influence of our good friend Mr. C. Vaillan- 
court, editor of “‘L’Abeille,” and in charge of the Apiary 
Department of the Province of Quebec, who was present 
at Marseille. Our United States must join Canada in 
extending a welcome to the beekeepers of the rest of the 
world for that occasion. 


SICKNESS OF MR. PELLETT 


Our associate editor, Mr. F. C. Pellett, underwent a 
double surgical operation at Rochester, Minn., on Sep- 
tember 21. At this writing he was getting along as well 
as expected, and he will probably be back at Hamilton— 
though perhaps not yet fully able-bodied—when this ap- 
pears. He wishes to express his thanks to all the friends 
who extended their smmpathy during his trial. 


THE BEST MONTHS FOR HONEY SALES 


In a nation like ours where people are eating sweets 
all day, every day, any month of the year is suitable for 
honey sales. But there are months when there is greater 
demand. Those months are November and December, 
on account of the weather being cooler, the fruit being 
mostly out of the way and the several holidays causing 
a greater demand for extras on the table. Beekeepers 
should bear this in mind and see to it that the consump- 
tion of honey is urged both by private offer and-by sup- 
plying the groceries. And be sure to make the retail 
price so that it will leave a margin for the retailer. 

It has happened to us to give a special quotation on 
honey to particular friends and to men who are em- 
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ployed by us and they had no more.judgment than to go 
and boast that they could get honey from us at low 
prices. The result was that some customers got dissatis- 
fied and complained of our not being fair, and we imme- 
diately notified the bragging customer that the special 
price to him was withdrawn. The only way to satisfy 
people is to treat everybody fairly. 


IS BEESWAX MADE OF THE PAP? 


In the “Gazette Apicole” for September, Dr. Jean de 
Rathsamhausen, in a scientific article, makes the asser- 
tion that “the bee does not consume crude food, but pre- 
pares an alimentary pap, by mixing honey and juice from 
the pollen stomach (ventriculus) with the secretion of 
the mandibulary gland. The digestion of the alimentary 
pap provokes the secretion of the wax glands from which 
the excreted matter is utilized to build combs.” 

If the above is correct, then some pollen is used in 
the composition of beeswax. This is a daring assertion. 


COTTON SPRAY POISONING BEES 


We have had several complaints of large losses this 
year from Texas beekeepers whose bees have been deci- 
mated by the application of arsenic and other poison 
sprays to cotton. 

As suggested in recent issues of the American Bee 
Journal, milkol, or similar fly sprays, if added to the 
usual arsenic sprays, will act as repellants and there will 
be no further trouble to the bees. 

But, the problem is to get the cotton farmer to add 
this ingredient to his spray materials. It is possible that 
the cotton producing sections may have to demand leg- 
islation before this loss is avoided. 


BEEKEEPERS! 


If you want to sell your honey at remunerative prices, 
organize! ORGANIZE! 

If you want to do entirely away with foulbrood, the 
country over, organize! ORGANIZE! 

Not only can you secure greater discounts from either 
manufacturers or dealers, by clubbing your orders and 
buying through a local organization, but you can also 
save on freights. Twenty ordérs that have to come to 
twenty different parties by parcel post may cost a dollar 
each for transportation, while those twenty orders may 
reach your headquarters for half that amount if sent to- 
gether by freight. In these times of high transportation 
rates it is worth while to save in every possible way, 


while using all modern methods of production. ORGAN- 
IZE! 


SWEET CLOVER OR MELILOT 
VERSUS RED CLOVER 

We notice that many European bee magazines, when 
mentioning the Hubam sweet clover, fail to take note of 
the fact that this sweet clover is really only a melilot; 
and as a matter of course, there is great astonishment con- 
cerning the statement of crops of 6 tons of hay per acre. 
It is surely unlucky that we do not all speak the same lan- 
guage. 

Hubam is simply an annual Melilotus alba. Let our 
European contemporaries remember it, and they will 
cease to be astonished at some of our statements. We 
had to disabuse several of our Belgian correspondents 
concerning the identity of this “clover.” 


THE BEEKEEPERS OF QUEBEC MEET 

The Association of Beekeepers of the Province of Que- 
bec will hold their annual meeting November 7 and 8, at 
Montreal, with an exhibition of honey, at 296 Boulevard 
St. Laurent. The number of prizes offered is 181, mak- 
ing a total of $409.50. 

The editor of the American Bee Journal is booked for 
an address at this meeting. All the transactions take 
place in the French language. 

Measures will probably be taken to welcome the bee- 
keepers of the World in 1923, at the International Meet- 
ing at Quebec. Whether the transactions of that meet- 
ing will be conducted in several languages will be an in- 
teresting question, especially for those who understand at 
least two languages. 
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THE MARKETING OF HONEY 


A Symposium of the Main Points to be Considered 
in Finding a Proper Market for the 
Product of- the Beekeeper 


HE marketing of honey is of such 
momentous importance in the 
system of the commercial bee- 

keeper that we have asked a number 
of our contributors to give us an idea 
of what is the matter with our honey 
marketing, and wherein the solution 
therefor lies. 

Before proceeding with the sympo- 
sium, however, it, might be well to em- 
phasize that in highly specialized mar- 
keting, a product such as_ honey, 
which reaches the consumer in practi- 
cally the same form as it leaves the 
producer, may consecutively pass 
through the hands of producer, com- 
mission man, broker, jobber, whole- 
saler and retailer, to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Nor are these channels of 
trade complete without the packer. 

Naturally, in some instances, many 
of these agencies are embodied in one 
person or firm. In fact, the producer 
may absorb all of them and do his 
own marketing. Again, a few of the 
agencies may be consolidated or 
avoided. 

But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that such a marketing system has 
been built up through years of experi- 
ence, and by necessity, and it is use- 
less for us to try to tear it down un- 
less we are prepared to replace it with 
something at least as good, if not 
superior. . 


IMPORTANT MARKETING POINTS 
By F. B. Paddock 


First, the present system of distri- 
bution which includes the middlemen 
has been evolved, through necessity, 
- over a period of perhaps 75 years. 
There will not be an immediate fu- 
ture change, nor any successful effort 
to revolutionize our present market- 
ing system. It will undoubtedly take 
as long as 75 years to build up a dis- 
tributing system which will satisfy 
the producer and the consumer. 


Second, the seasonal distribution of 
honey is very unsatisfactory. Quite 
often we find that as much as 90 per 
cent of the crop produced is out of 
the hands of the producer within 90 
days after haryest. The producer 
therefore is forcing into demand a 
set of people who are willing to act as 


reservoirs to take up the excess of-_ 


fers and place them at the disposal of 
the consumer when needed. 

Third, the beekeeper generally is a 
producer and not a marketing man. 
The two businesses are quite distinct. 
The beekeeper does not know the de- 
mands of the consuming public and, 
furthermore, neglects to educate him- 
self. Therefore another agency is 
necessary. 

Fourth, most beekeepers are not 

strictly applying honesty to their pro- 
ucing business. Im this is included 
the matter of underselling. I contin- 


ually make the comment that it is 
the beekeeper who sets the price for 
honey. If the beekeeper persists in 
selling at retail for a price which he 
expects to get at wholesale, the price 
will never be raised. It was a common 
practice on the western slope of Col- 
orado for beekeepers to sell to all the 
local trade possible for wholesale 
prices plus the cost of the container. 
We tried to impress upon these peo- 
ple that it was impossible for honey 
to enter the regular trade channels 
and compete with the local price. An- 
other item which affects the market- 
ing problem is jealousy. It is found 
among individuals, communities, coun- 
ties and states. One beekeeper, fear- 
ing that another beekeeper has a big 
crop and will flood the market, rushes 
his crop to market and disposes of it 
at a sacrifice price. Then it is up to 
the other beekeepers to compete with 
this. 


Fifth, beekeepers should give atten- 
tion to increased efficiency of produc- 
tion. If the present price of honey 
will not return proper interest on the 
investment it then becomes necessary 
to make twice as much honey from 
the same colony so that the business 
will be profitable. This can be done 
by strictly giving attention to winter- 
ing, disease control, and above all, to 
better queens. 

Iowa. 


DEVEOPING THE LOCAL MAR- 
KET 


By A. G. Woodman 


The marketing problem in the east- 
ern states is an _ entirely different 
proposition from that of western bee- 
keepers, who must seek a distant sale 
for a large portion of their product. 
Here in Michigan, very often, the bee- 
keeper’s best market is in his imme- 
diate vicinity and there is little ad- 
vantage in shipping to distant cen- 
ters, unless he is a carload producer 
and has more honey than he can sell 
locally. 

The problem in the east that should 
have the most serious consideration 
is the elimination of cut prices or of 
any great variation, especially in seil- 
ing to the retail trade. ‘lhe mistake 
is often made of selling small quanti- 
ties at wholesale prices. The cost of 
selling or distribution is often not 
fully realized. Some of the eastern 
beekeepers’ associations have had, in 
the past, a price-estimating or advis- 
ing committee. If such a committee 
is made up of persons with a wide 
knowledge of crop, market, industrial 
and other conditions, so as to be able 
to act wisely, we believe that much 
good in establishing prices can be 
brought about by the committee’s 
recommendations. Starting in about 
August 1, we believe that there should 
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be considerable activity along this 
line, for at least four or five months. 
This committee should recommend 
retail, wholesale and jobbing prices, 
or the product put up in the various 
sized standard packages. They should 
get out a letter of recommendation 
at least the first of each month for 
tour or five months, with any sugges- 
tions or selling propaganda that may 
be available for helping to move the 
crop. 

Many beekeepers do not know just 
what prices to ask for their product 
and will gladly follow reliable leader- 
ship to a large extent. If there is 
some concern doing enough business 
in the honey trade to establish prices, 
the beekeeper usually follows the line 
pretty well. Any trouble that may 
exist today in the great variation of 
retail prices is almost entirely due to 
the lack of established prices. 

The same situation was true to a 
large extent some years ago, when 
every farm made butter. There were 
as many grades of butter as there was 
variation in price, no _ established 
grade nor established market prices. 
During later years, since the great 
bulk of butter has been made in 
creameries, there is an _ established 
grade, very little difference in the 
quality, and as a result, an established 
steady market price. 

Every time a package is sold at re- 
tail for less than it should be, it makes 
il just that much harder for legitimate 
traders to do business. The grocer 
must not have too much profit, or he 
will cut prices. Last year we gave 
the retail grocers 25 cents on a 5- 
pound package and the first thing we 
knew they had cut our retail price 
and were selling on a 3-cent per 
pound margin, cutting our retail price 
10 cents on a 5-pound package. It is 
a hard matter to handle. 

In Michigan leadership would be 
the big factor in bringing about es- 
tablished market prices. If some one 
were doing enough business in honey 
to establish prices, others would have 
a tendency to fall in line. It is not 
at all likely that the Michigan Asso- 
ciation will ever do enough business 
to take this leadership. The dealers 
in supplies will probably never be 
able to take this leadership. Under 
existing conditions, a price recom- 
mending or advising committee, wise- 
ly chosen, undoubtedly can do the 
most good. 

Sometimes I have thought that the 
dealers in supplies would be the log- 
ical people to help out on this propo- 
sition, for the advantage and best 
interests of all concerned. We were 
approached along this line some sea- 
sons ago and turned it down. It 
would be a dangerous and thankless 
job, for a bee supply man. 

As additional proof that leadership 
is what is needed, let me add that, 
largely through our advice, last year 
a great many thousand pounds of ex- 
tracted honey were sold on this mar- 
ket, at a retail price of $1.25 for 5 
pounds of the white and $1.00 for the 
dark or amber. There were many 
beekeepers and honey peddlers work- 
ing this territory. Prices were well 
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maintained, practically no cutting of 
prices. The only ones that cut prices 
were beekeepers that brought honey 
into this market from long distances, 
a result of good roads, automobiles, 
trucks, etc. All the local beemen and 
fellows making a business of selling 
honey held for these prices and they 
are still being maintained today, as 
we have advised to stick to the old 
prices as long as possible. We are 
all selling at $1.25 for the white and 
$1.00 for the dark at retail for the 
5-pound packages. As a result this is 
about the best market in the state. 
Lansing is selling as low as 85 cents 
for 5 pounds of the best white, re- 
tail. 
Michigan. 


DEVELOPING THE LOCAL MAR.- 
KET 


By L. T. Floyd 


With the increasing interest in bee- 
keeping all over the continent and 
with new and improved methods of 
production and handling, the market- 
ing problem becomes more and more 
the subject of discussion. The repeat- 
ed question, “Where can we sell it?” 
is the one question that the booster 
for production finds the hardest to 
answer. 

The man who produces a carload 
seems to have little trouble. We have 
no complaints from him, |] ut the-man 
who produces less is the one who is 
in trouble. For the last six years I 
have given live bee demonstrations 
and staged honey exhibits at fairs as 
part of the Extension work carried 
on by the departments under which 
I have been employed. This work is 
supposed to interest people in keep- 
ing bees. I make a list of those who 
appear to be interested and the fol- 
lowing spring I circularize this list 
only to find that not more than one 
in every twenty ever began beekeep- 
ing. You say that my demonstrations 
are a failure; far from it. At a large 
eastern fair where we demonstrated 
two years ago, the honey dealers in 
the city informed me that their sales 
were more than doubled immediately 
following the fair, and after studying 
the effects, I believe that these dem- 
onstrations are the very best adver- 
tisements for the sale of honey. 

The interest ia the story of the bee 
never lags and the enthusiast can get 
a hearing at any time. If the dem- 
onstrator keeps his eyes open, he will 
find plenty of chance to advertise 
honey that will be original and inter- 
esting; for instance, at one fair, a 
firm was demonstrating a line of 
aluminum ware. and they had an ex- 
hibit that held the crowd all the time. 
Their lady demonstrator was serving 
griddle cakes cooked on an aluminum 
griddle without grease. These she 
served with maple syrup. I suggested 
to a beekeeper who had an exhibit in 
another part of the building that we 
should contribute the honey and see 
if it would assist his sales, as he had 
selling rights. We placed a small 
card at the side of their exhibit stat- 
ing that griddle cakes would be 
served with such a brand of bees 
honey, the result being that this man 
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did a land office business in honey for 
the balance of the fair, and it only 
cost him a few pounds of honey. I 
saw this lady demonstrating in a 
large hardware store months after- 
wards. She was using honey, and 
upon inquiry I found that she had 
used honey ever since. 

Another case: We were demon- 
strating at a large eastern fair. It 
was Children’s Day, and in the morn- 
ing a small boy in passing our large 
exhibit, pointed his finger and said: 
“What is that stuff?” An attendant 
explained that it was honey, and 
pointing his finger at an observation 
hive he said “gathered by bees?” The 
kiddy’s interest was aroused. A jar 
of honey was opened and he was 
given a taste. He had never tasted 
honey before. Some other boys gath- 
ered around; finally we placed a boy 
on the end of our exhibit with a 10- 
pound tin of our best honey and a 
box of narrow pasteboard — strips. 
These, when used, were thrown into 
a waste paper box at his feet and 
every kid was given a lick of honey as 
he passed. We were more than sur- 
prised to find upon inquiry that only 
about one-half of the number had 
ever tasted honey, and it was cer- 
tainly amusing to hear them explain 
to their chums that all that exhibit of 
honey was gathered by those little 
bees. It seemed to us that they told 
every boy and girl on the grounds, as 
ours was certainly the popular exhibit 
that day. Advertising of this sort 
costs but little and brings wonderful 
results. 


Large exhibits of honey are of lit- 
tle use unless well attended. When 
the interest is aroused it brings a 
flood of questions, many of them 
very foolish, but they all require an 
answer, and the manner in which they 
are answered means success or fail- 
ure from an advertising standpoint. 

Use your Government man, help 
him to get good exhibits and spend an 
afternoon or evening at the fair as- 
sisting him to answer the questions. 
This is hard, monotonous work to one 
employed every day, but will bring to 
the industry a wonderful impetus and 
place honey on the tables of thou- 
sands who know nothing about it. 

The development of the local mar- 
ket is surely the key to the situation; 
far off fields look green, but in these 
days of high freight rates it costs 
money to reach them. 

Manitoba. 

MARKETING THE HONEY CROP 


By F. Eric Millen 


The marketing problem is a serious 
one, and in years when the crop is a 
little better than the average it is 
most acute. Of course, we know 
the trouble, but we do not seem to be 
able to hold together. Individually 
we are like lost sheep, collectively 
we could largely overcome many of 
the mistakes we are making today. A 
co-operative selling organization 
should be the final goal of every asso- 
ciation. Beekeepers must stay to- 
gether, and when a co-operative or- 
ganization is formed, it will mean a 
year or two before it can operate ef- 
ficiently; in the meantime there will 
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be opposition and possibly outsiders 
will offer higher prices than the co- 
operative association can pay, in an 
effort to break the association. 

We should also remember that 
honey is a heat-producing food and, 
therefore, only saleable in large 
quantities in cool weather—that is, 
at profitable prices. In the early fall 
there is much fruit on the market, 
and for beekeepers to attempt to 
market large quantities of honey in 
August and September must be a 
serious mistake. 

An efficient co-operative associa- 
tion could care for the members, who 
must have a percentage of the pro- 
ceeds of the crop, by a“vancing them 
partial value of the crop. Co-opera- 
tive efforts with proper grading and 
marketing must be the final solution 
of this most serious question. 

The Ontario beekeepers have felt 
the effects of a broken market, both 
last year and this season, and at the 
annual convention to be held in the 
Prince George Hotel, Toronto, on De- 
cember 6, 7 and 8, we are planning 
to go ahead with a co-operative buy- 
ing and selling organization. The 
Provincial directors have already 
been elected. This year we have pur- 
chased for the members nearly half a 
million honey containers, some sup- 
plies, about 2,500 nuclei and over 
3,000 queens. We hope we shall be 
able to convince our members that 
the only way we can help ourselves 
is to help each other. 

Ontario. 


UNITED EFFORT IN MARKETING 


By H. F. Wilson 

If beekeepers will organize their 
business and establish standard 
grades and uniform prices, they will 
have little difficulty in disposing of 
even greater amounts of honey than 
are being produced at the present 
time. Lack of organization in mar- 
keting is holding the bee industry 
back more than any other one thing. 
Many of our beekeepers have estab- 


lished for themselves a_ trade 
and do not find it necessary to 
go from their own door to 
sell every pound they can pro- 


duce. In fact, as soon as the con- 
sumer learns of a place where he can 
get a standard product year after 
year, he is willing to pay more than 
the ordinary price. The same condi- 
tions apply to the retailer or whole- 
saler. If these people knew where 
they could secure a standard product 
at a uniform price which would not 
be cut by individual beekeepers, the 
price of honey would be stabilized in 
one year. 

Of course, in addition it is neces- 
sary that we have some kind of or- 
ganized advertising. This advertis- 
ing must follow a certain definite 
plan and be continued year after 
year as is being done by the orange 
and raisin growers of California. In 
addition to these organizations, bee- 
keepers throughout the entire coun- 
try should co-operate on standard 
prices. I do not believe that low 
prices have any appreciable effect in 
selling honey and I am sure that, at 
a standard fair price, just as much 
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honey can be sold by any individual 
beekeeper as he is selling at a lower 
price. 

I believe that a majority of our 
real beekeepers realize this necessity 
for a co-operative marketing organi- 
zation, but every one seems to feel 
that either his neighbor will get the 
best of the bargain or that the initial 
cost for starting the organization is 
more than he can afford. They do 
not seem to realize that the stabiliza- 
tion of the market would establish 
prices which would more than return 
the expenditure to them within a sin- 
gle season. Any product which is 
sold at all kinds of prices in all 
kinds of containers, with smeary, 
ugly labels must necessarily suffer 
from such a demoralized condition. 
If honey were perishable, the situa- 
tion would be different, but honey can 
be stored indefinitely, and it is just 
as good several years later as when 
originally produced. 

Develop a standard product, put 
it in a standard container, put on a 
neat, clean label, establish regular 
marketing agencies, follow uniform 
prices, advertise judiciously, and the 
consumer will do the rest. In this 
way, and only this way, can the honey 
market be definitely improved. 

Wisconsin. 


CO-OPERATION IN MARKETING 
By C. B. Gooderham 


I am of the opinion that the ques- 
tion of marketing resolves itself into 
co-operation and organization among 
the beekeepers. I have no doubt but 
that there will be a ready market for 
all the honey that can be produced 
for some time to come, but this mar- 
ket needs stabilizing. Other pro- 
ducers of special products have been 
faced with the same problems of mar- 
keting as the honey producers are 
facing today, and they have overcome 
their difficulties through co-operation 
and organization. The chief prob- 
lems in the honey market are: un- 
equal distribution, lack of uniform 
grading and selling, and lack of pub- 
licity; until these problems are solved , 


we cannot hope for better trade con-” 


ditions. 

To overcome the present stagna- 
tion of the market, caused by unequal 
distribution and price cutting, the 
beekeeper should first organize both 
locally and in a central body through 
which all association business may be 
done, especially selling. By doing all 
the selling through one central body, 
better distribution can be obtained, 
as honey is scarce and instead of 
having 12 cent honey in one place 
and 40 cent honey in another, the 
prices will be made more uniform. 

The association should also adopt a 
uniform grading of honey so that a 
customer ordering a certain grade of 
honey can be reasonably certain of 
getting it; the mark of the associa- 
tion being a guarantee of the prod- 
uct. Advertising can also be done 
more extensively and_ effectively 
through an association than by indi- 
viduals. No other article of food is 
advertised less than honey, yet it is 
one of the best. It is only through 
co-operation and organization that we 
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can develop and stabilize our honey 
markets. 
Canada. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MAR. 
KETING OF HONEY 
By Geo. E. King 

The first consideration in market- 
ing of honey lies with the producer. 
He owes it to himself to find out how 
much its costs to produce honey. This 
can only be ascertained by keeping 
accounts. 

The producer is entitled to retail 
prices for his product if he sells di- 
rectly to the consumer. Home mar- 
keting should be stressed more than 
ever before; but every producer 
should bear in mind that when he un- 
dersells his neighbor he is merely 
acknowledging that his neighbor has 
a better product than his own. 

Though there has been a tendency 
for honey bottling concerns to pack 
honey for the consumer, this could 
be done better by the producers as an 
individual or co-operative enterprise. 
To attain the greatest degree of suc- 
cess beekeepers need to become or- 
ganized for marketing their product. 
Organizations will be able to obtain 
crop data and locate markets more 
efficiently than individual beekeep- 
ers can. Then, too, the organization 
can eliminate unnecessary shipping 
expense by having consignments of 
comb honey, or even extracted honey 
packed for retail trade, made directly 
from the producer to the wholesaler 
or retail merchant. The less the 
number of hands honey has to go 
through between the producer and 
consumer, the greater will be the 
price the producer will receive for his 
product, while the consumer will have 
to pay less for honey, and in conse- 
quence will buy it more freely. A 
reasonable purchase price for honey 
is just as important as a profitable 
marketing price is to the producer. 

The question of standardization of 
retail packages requires greater at- 
tention than it has hitherto received. 
Features, such as attractiveness, effi- 
ciency and cheapness, require empha- 
sis, especially in the case of extract- 
ed honey packages. A careful study 
of the retail container, if made in 
various parts of the country from the 
customer’s standpoint, should yield 
excellent information for honey pro- 
ducers. 

Illinois. 


MARKETING ESSENTIALS 
By Morley Pettit 


I do not know anything new to say 
about marketing. It has all been said 
times without number. The trouble 
is it has not been done. 

Produce a scrupulously first-class 
article always. If an off year comes 
and the quality is not first-class, sell 
the whole crop, if necessary, as sec- 
ond grade honey rather than fool 
your customers and destroy their con- 
fidence in your business integrity. 
They cannot be expected to make al- 
lowance for the fact that your whole 
crop fails to be first-class. Having a 
first-class article, a brand remaining 
unchanged from year to year, estab- 
lishes it and leads customers to look 
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to you regardless of price cutting all 
around. For instance, this year, 
plenty of Ontario beekeepers have 
lost their heads and are selling at ri- 
diculously low prices, but our cus- 
tomers are coming back with more or- 
ders than we have ever had at this 
early date, and at last year’s prices. 

Of course, the greatest trouble is 
the craze which seems to possess so 
many beekeepers to sell out early, re- 
gardless of a demoralized market. 
Some this year even extracted unripe 
honey in their haste to get it on the 
market before the price broke. You 
know the result. Even if it had not 
fermented on the customer’s hands it 
was unfair to him to load him up with 
something that he would later have to 
sell at a sacrifice. It is one of the 
fundamentals of salesmanship to 
safeguard the buyer’s interests, and 
any breach of that principle is bound 
to react on the seller. When will we 
ever learn that honey may become 
a staple with an all-year-round sale? 
Instead of cutting our own and our 
neighbors’ throats in a mad rush to 
get sold out before people really be- 
gin to think about new honey, we 
should be thankful if a good crop will 
enable us to take care of the demand 
all through the winter. 

Of course, co-operation is abso- 
lutely necessary to save the situation. 
The large producer may establish his 
own name and market. The large 
distribution is a wonderful help in 
taking care of the producer who can- 
not sleep until he has sacrificed his 
crop at any price. The average pro- 
ducer may profit much by co-opera- 
tion, and helping him will certainly 
help the rest of us. 

Ontario. 


HONEY PRICES 
By Francis Jager 


In the marketing of honey, the bee- 
keepers are in with the rest of agri- 
culturists; they must take for their 
product what they are offered, or 
keep it. If they were organized like 
labor unions, or coal barons, or rail- 
roads, they could control the price to 
a certain extent. Supply and demand 
are factors in the control of prices, 
but only to a small extent. Shrewd- 
ness, manipulation, made-to-order 
bearish and bullish news, determine 
prices. The fellow who constantly 
undersells other honey producers is 
the chief depressor of the market. He 
lives in constant fear that he will not 
be able to sell his honey unless he 
cuts the price, hence his panic sales 
and chasing with the honey bottle in 
his hand, from store to store or from 
house to house. 

You cannot stop the fellow. He 
blooms at the time of goldenrod and 
aster, and usually disappears before 
Thanksgiving, leaving the rest of the 
year to sober beekeepers. 

Another depressor of the market is 
the fellow who buys cheap imported 
honey at from 5 to 7 cents and puts it 
on the market at low domestic prices, 
figuring on the stupidity of the buyer 
to swallow his dope for genuine clo- 
ver and basswood honey. 

You ask for suggestions on how to 
keep up the honey market. The 
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Honey Producers’ League’s efforts 
will tell in course of time, if we do 
not get impatient. The results of 
their work are bound to show as years 
go by. 

Bringing the large producers and 
buyers together every fall in conven- 
tion with different State Fairs, where 
they can deal with each other on a 
give and take friendly basis, will, in 
my opinion, be another step forward. 
Honey fairs have been held in Noy- 
gorod, Russia, for over 1,000 years, 
where producers with their samples, 
and buyers from hundreds of miles 
around did collective bargaining and 
went home satisfied. 


Home marketing usually brings to 
the seller the best price. Let us en- 
courage the country beekeeper to ad- 
vertise in local movies, and especially 
in the local newspapers, how good his 
honey is, and where it may be had. 
This will relieve the country of a 
large visible supply, and possibly sta- 
bilize the price. 

Minnesota. 


GRADING AND ORGANIZATION 
By Wilmon Newell 


The great trouble, as I see it. is a 
lack of standard grades or trade 
names, in the first place, and a lack of 
organization on the part of beekeep- 
ers in the second place. While I am 
aware that there are certain so-called 
standards of grading for both comb 
honey and extracted honey, there are, 
nevertheless, no  simvle_ standard 
grades regarding which the public 
can be readily educated. It seems to 
me that the first step should he for 
the United States Bureau of Markets, 
in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Entomology, to establish cetain sim- 
ple, yet: definite, grades for both ex- 
tracted and comb honey, thus making 
it possible for the honey producers to 
brand their products in such a way 
that the public can be educated to dis- 
tinguish between a really first-class 
honey and one that is of secondary 
quality, without having actually to 
buy the honey and take it home in 
order to find out what it is. 

Organization of the beekeevers is 
the second thing that is needed. Just 
how this is going to be brought about 
I am not able to say, but it is signifi- 
cant that producers in many other 
lines have already organized success- 
fully and are marketing perishable 
products co-operatively at a good 
profit. Honey is a perishable product 
only to a limited extent, and if those 
who sell oranges, grapefruit, fresh 
fruits and vegetables by co-operative 
means can make a success of it, cer- 
tainly the honey producers can. 

The third thing that is needed, in 
my opinion, is a national advertising 
campaign to educate people as to the 
value of honey as a food. The aver- 
age housewife buys those things 
which she sees advertised; but who 
has ever seen a full-page advertise- 
ment in any of our leading magazines 
telling people the real food value of 
honey and the many ways in which it 
can be used to promote health and 
pleasure? 

Florida. 
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HONEY MARKETING 
By L. L. Andrews 


While the marketing of the crop 
should receive the very deepest con 
sideration of the honey producer, I 
am sorry to say that in the great ma- 
jority of cases it receives very little. 
Many of us put forth our best efforts 
to produce a crop and then sell to the 
first buyer who says that he is pay- 
ing us all the market will stand. 

To say just what one thinks, in an 
article on marketing, might not sound 
very good to some of the middlemen. 
When honey sells at retail in our 
stores, packed in a small container, 
for three, four, and even five times 
what the producer got for it, some one 
other than the man who did the hard 
work of producing it, is getting the 
big end of the profits. 

Fortunate is he who has a home 
market, where he can dispose of his 
crop at retail and get the prices that, 
by right belong to him. A _ certain 
amount of the crop will always have 
to be handled through the wholesale 
and commission houses, but I think 
that a great benefit will accrue from 
the constant growth of the amount of 
honey being sold to the consumer by 
the man who produces it. 

In California there are thousands 
of fruit and vegetable stands beside 
the highways, selling every kind of 
produce. Honey in small containers 
with an attractive label would cer- 
tainly sell, and as the cool weather 
comes on, in the fall, there would be a 
greater demand for a sweet of this 
kind. This, in my opinion, is the great 
opportunity for the small producer— 
say up to six, seven or even ten tons. 
The local trade would be taken care 
of in this way. 

For the large producer, co-opera- 
tive marketing is the logical way. 
While we in California tried it with 
not very satisfactory results, there 
are many reasons for our failure to 
get the prices we should have through 
the Exchange. All other lines of 
production are selling successfully 
through co-operative marketing and 
the beekeepers should be able to get 
the same results. 

Until such time as we can properly 
organize, perhaps the best way is to 
keep well posted by reading all of 
the bee journals, market reports, etc., 
sell at a good price all we can at re- 
tail, produce as cheaply as we can, 
keep a cheerful disposition, enjoy life 
as we go along, pay our debts and be 
thankful we are here. 

California. 


THE HONEY MARKETING PROB- 
LEM 


By E. G. LeStourgeon 


There is not now, and there has 
never been, an overproduction of 
honey. Those who fear that too much 
honey has or can be produced are 
afraid of something that in the 
nature of things cannot come to pass. 
Had there been a surfeit of honey in 
the world at any time the production 
of sugar and other sweets would 
never have given us substitutes for 
honey. It is well for beekeepers to 
realize that sugar and all kindred 
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products of a saccharine nature are 
really and truly substitutes. Honey 
is the only natural sweet. It is the 
only sweet that comes to the table 
undefiled by the mechanical or chem- 
ical processes of man. It comes as 
Nature provided it. All other sweets 
of every kind must be in one way or 
another processed or manufactured. 


No! Honey cannot be and never 
has been over-produced. It has sim- 
ply been under-distributed. 

When the consuming housewife or 
the consuming public has desired and 
demanded a sweet, the distribution of 
honey has fallen down. This forced 
the chemist and the caterer to seek a 
substitute to fill the demand. Sugar 
and other noxious substances were of- 
fered to mankind. Because of faulty 
distribution, honey finally became 
supplanted by these substitutes. 

To secure honey in its rightful 
place we must conserve certain 
founded rules of merchandising. We 
must standardize the retail package. 
We must fix and determine the retail 
price. We must insist upon the 
proper appearance of the package. 
We must put a measure of concerted 
effort behind the publicity of the 
value of honey as a food. We must 
recognize and foster the proper and 
legitimate channels of trade. We 
must evolve a plan that secures to the 
producer his just returns and permits 
the retailer and the jobber their just 
profit for handling the product. 

I see no agency that can solve the 
problem unless the beekeepers com- 
bine into one solid phalanx such as 
the one proposed by the American 
Honey Producers’ League. 

Texas. 


MR. AVERAGE B. KEEPER SELLS 
HIS HONEY CROP 


By Kenneth Hawkins 


How much money did you lose on 
your bees in 1922? 

“Why.” you say, “I didn’t lose any- 
thing. The honey I sold from my 
bees this year brought me in several 
hundred dollars.” 

I’m not a pessimist. Not even my 
worst enemy would accuse me of that, 
I’ll bet; but if you are Mr. Average 
B. Keeper a right smart guess is safe 
that you overlooked several bets in 
figuring up that several hundred dol- 
lars. 

Most of us, the writer included, 
spent a full summer of work produc- 
ing our honey crop, with many anx- 
ieties, many carefully laid plans and 
not a few disappointments. When 
the crop is harvested, we too fre- 
quently sell it at less than it is worth, 
to the first buyer who comes along, 
and smack our lips over corn bread 
and honey as we think how we beat 
Neighbor “Bill Jones” to it, in mov- 
ing our crop. 

“But,” you say, “how are we go- 
ing to sell it for more money when 
we took the best price offered any- 
where, and what do we care about 
‘Bill Jones’ crop anyhow? 

Here is a story of what a number 
of America’s most successful bee- 
keepers do to move their honey crop, 
and everything they do you can do 
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without material expense, but with a 
material increase in the money in 
your “jeans” when your crop is sold. 


Advertise! That doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean in newspapers and maga- 
zines. There are many forms of ad- 
vertising which you can do. 

B. F. Smith, of Fromberg, Montana, 
has painted in big black letters across 
the top of his honey house: “Honey 
For Sale,” in view of dozens of auto- 
ists passing on the Yellowstone Trail. 
He now sells more honey at home 
than ever before. 

J. Gakler, of Memphis, Tennessee, 
drove a wagon about town on which 
were painted the words, “Eat Pure 
Honey. At All Grocers.” He sup- 
plied the grocers and they in turn 
advertised the honey, selling great 
quantities. 

Associations like the Texas Honey 
Producers’ Association of San An- 
tonio tax each member so much 
money each year, using the money to 
advertise Texas honey in Texas pa- 
pers. They are as successful as any 
honey producers’ organization in the 
world. (Write them for their free 
booklet on Texas honey). 

Grade honestly and use standard 
packages. Nothing will disgust the 
grocer or the customer more quickly 
than unclean sections, improperly ex- 
tracted honey and a host of packages 
of every sort. 

No more certain example of the 
success of honest grading is evident 
than the Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association of Denver. Their grad- 
ing rules have become the standard of 
the comb-honey world. Their man- 
ager will not knowingly sell one 
pound of honey throug the associa- 
tion not honestly graded. Any gro- 
cer anywhere who has bought much 
honey will pay a premium for C. H. P. 
A. clean, honestly graded sections of 
honey, while other honey goes to 
waste in the grocer’s own state. 

Look over the field of package 
goods you see on your own grocer’s 
shelves. You will not buy your cof- 
fee or breakfast food if the grocer 
hands you an unfamiliar package. Put 
yourself then in the place of the 
buyer of honey. Do you blame him 
for asking all the usual questions over 
again when a different honey package 
may be handed to him wherever he 
goes? 

Distribution and Selling Price.— 
We hear much of the co-operative 
movement these days. It is a legiti- 
mate movement and may be of even 
more use than the same sort of move- 
ment called the “Farm Bloc” in Con- 
gress. It may not set the world 
“afire”’ or reform honey selling, but 
it will likely advertise honey and also 
find out that it costs real money to 
operate and sell this hone,. The co- 
operative selling movement seems 
largely a duplication of effort in so 
far as it applies to selling, not from 
other viewpoints. 

The grocer has a lot of “kale” to 
pay out to run his store so you will 
care to trade there. That’s where 
his price for honey comes in. He also 
has to have the stock on hand at all 
times; that’s where his merchandising 
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value to the community comes in. 
Why try to sell co-operatively to the 
consumer when to do so you will sim- 
ply have to duplicate the grocer’s ef- 
forts and expenses? Produce co- 
operatively and sell through the le- 
gitimate channels of selling. ‘But,’ 
you say, “we don’t get enough for our 
honey that way.” Why? Did you 
ever hear of the grocer failing to keep 
in stock and push any of _ these 
items: Corn Flakes, Karo Syrup, 
Ivory Soap, Postum or Yeast? No. 
Why? 

You will find the retailer ready to 
handle honey, to advertise it and to 
push it when he finds you ready to 
help him, for each producer of the 
above named goods already gives 
merchandizing helps to the retailer. 
You can’t sell honey to the _ store- 
keeper and then turn around and sell 
more honey direct to the dealer’s cus- 
tomers at the same price or less and 
then expect him to beam on you at 
Bible class next Sunday. Do you buy 
your supplies from the dealer who has 
a different price for everyone who 
comes along? 

It is justifiable to sell honey direct 
to the consumer, especially to stimu- 
late local honey consumption until 
you can get some of these other 
things going in a bigger way. If you 


stand by the retailer you will find - 


him ready to stand by you from the 
start. This applies whether you sell 
your own crop or market it through 
an association. If the beekeeper paid 
as much attention to giving the other 
fellow a fair deal when he sells his 
honey as he does to insure himself a 
good deal when he buys his supplies, 
the honey selling situation would be 
relieved. 

It may not be feasible to advertise 
honey nationally for a long time to 
come. Why? Because it will be a 
long time before enough of the honey 
produced can be controlled and mar- 
keted under one label or series of 
labels by a combination of associa- 
tions or individuals. In the mean- 
time it will pay well to advertise 
honey locally, even to the extent of 
one state, as in Texas, and to push 
its sale through all legitimate chan- 
nels. Honey must be clean; it must 
be honestly graded and weighed; it 
must be sold in standard packages 
and bear advertised and familiar la- 
bels to the buyer everywhere who asks 
the grocer for it. Then honey pro- 
duction is fairly on the way to na- 
tional success. 

Honestly, folks, if the average re- 
tailer ran his business as some bee- 
keepers do, many would go bankrupt. 
I am not a pessimist, I repeat, and do 
not want to be classed as a knocker. 
But the remedy for putting honey on 
the map as a food nationally eaten 
and nationally wanted, is with us, 
beekeepers. Allof usmust take it upon 
ourselves to co-operate toward bring- 
ing about business ethics in honey 
selling as well as producing. Then 
the market will come to us faster than 
we can handle it. 

If you doubt my word, look at the 
few examples of those associations of 
producers who have banded together 
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to bring about honest selling meth- 
ods to the benefit of consumers and 
their own members: Texas Honey 
Producers’ Association, Montana 
Honey Producers, Western Honey 
Producers and Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Michigan and 
New York are on the threshold of 
similar successful experiences. They 
can follow the plainly beaten path of 
their four forebears named above. 

Honey is a good food. It is so good 
that it will really need less alvertis- 
ing than many other less palatable 
foods now selling nationally. The 
most it wants is less dreaming and 
unfair selling prices and more practi- 
cal common-sense use of available 
channels of distribution, backing 
these up with sensible methods to sup- 
ply that distribution what it wants 
and advertise to back up distribution. 
Then we will all be proud to be pro- 
ducers of honey, just as many are now 
proud of producing tobacco, corn, cot- 
ton, peanuts or cattle. 

Can this situation ever be brought 
about? Yes. 

Can it be brought about soon? Yes. 

What can bring it about best? 
Work the bees so they keep you, not 
you keep the bees; sell the honey in 
honest, clean, standard packages 
through available channels of distri- 
bution without cutting prices; adver- 
tise honey in every legitimate way 
without being “Barnum & Bailey” 
about it; most of all, start today! 

Get together on fair practices to 
the dealer, consumer and to each 
other. 

Wisconsin. 


EXHIBITS AS AN ADJUNCT TO 
ORGANIZED SELLING 


By J. E, Crane 


We made an extensive exhibit of 
honey at our County Fair this year. 
One person asked the price of a sec- 
tion. “Thirty-five cents,” I replied. 
“Humph! I can buy it at a store at 
home for twenty cents,” and the 
trade was off; but it set me to wonder- 
ing if there were not some defects in 
our methods of selling our honey. One 
town is over-supplied, with no one to 
push its sale, while another is without 
any. 

Some one says, “advertise.” Yes, 
let us advertise. At fairs, in news- 
papers and every opportunity that of- 
fers. Look at the mail order houses 
breakfast food factories, automobile 
manufacturers, etc. But they do 
something besides advertising. Henry 
Ford cannot keep a stream of auto- 
mobiles going out of his factory with- 
out a host of agents in every consid- 
erable town to push the sale of hi: 
products. 

One of our surprises has been th: 
amount of honey a live agent will sell 
and the price he can get for it; and i! 
we had a goodly number of such 
there would not seem to be hone} 
enough in the country to supply th: 
demand, provided it was properly dis 
tributed. 

But how can the farmer who pro- 
duces a few hundred or a thousanc 
pounds of honey afford to look up an 
agent, or tell what market is already 
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supplied, or where honey is wanted? 
It is cheaper to sell at a low price in 
local stores than to bother; and so it 
goes. 

It would seem that if we had some 
organization or agency that could 
handle all of the honey of a large 
section, or of a sufficient number of 
beekeepers to direct and oversee the 
trade in honey, it would be of great 
value. What a comfort it would be 
if, when our honey is graded and 
packed, we could turn it over to a res- 
ponsible agent whose business it was 
to dispose of it to the best advan- 
tage! Of course, the lower the price 
the greater will be the demand, and 
the honey should go from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer with the least 
possible expense: 

Vermont. 


PRICES AND RATES IN MAR- 
KETING 


By Jes Dalton 


I started beekeeping in the North, 
in South Dakota, with a few colonies 
of bees, and always had a local mar- 
ket for more than I could produce I 
went to Oregon and there developed 
a larger market than I could fill. 

In Louisiana, I soon found that 
there was no local market at all, and 
it took me a long time to ascertain 
why. Enclosed are two clippings 
from a recent copy of the State Mar- 
ket Bulletin, where you will notice a 
long list of offerings of honey at a 
range of nearly 100 per cent differ- 
ence in price. Some offer to swap 
honey for fowls, rice and lard. On the 
other hand, pure sugar cane syrup is 
offered at a uniform price of approxi- 
malely 50 cents a gallon, or 30 per 
cent cheaper than the lowest offering 
of honey. ] 

Syrup and Molasses 

At Jacoby, 50c per gallon. 

At Amite, 50c per gallon. 

At Montpelier, 40c per gallon, in 
quantity. 

At Herbert, 75c per gallon. 

At Montpelier, 50c per gallon. 

At Lewiston, 55c per gallon. 

Honey 

At Opelousas, $1.15 per gallon. 

At Opelousas, $1.50 per gallon. 

At Opelousas, $1.25 per gallon. 

At Evergreen, $1.50 per gallon. 

At Breaux Bridge, $1.04 per gallon 
in case of two 60-lb. cans; exchange 5 
gallons for two pair Red Carneaux 
pigeons. 

At Atchafalaya, 80c per gallon in 
half-barrel lots. 

At Lockport, $1.35 per gallon, case 
of six 10-lb. cans. 

At Natchitoches, $1.25 per gallon; 
will exchange for rice. 

At Bunkie, $1.25 per gallon. 

At Livonia, $1.50 per gallon. 

At Krotz Springs, $1.25; will ex- 
change for lard, rice or molasses. 

We cannot knock this syrup as we 
can the commercial varieties offered 
in the northern markets, as it is a fine, 
wholesome product, made of undilut- 
ed sugar cane juice, cooked down. 
There is not an argument against it 
and, to people used to its flavor, honey 
at a higher price has no inducements. 
This absolutely disp «~ of the local 
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market question. 

I have l.oked into the northern 
markets that I developed and was un- 
able to supply, and I find that freight 
rates, in barrel lots, would eat up half 
the price of the honey at the outset. 
In my opinion, the question of freight 
rates is of first importance. You had 
an editorial recently about my experi- 
ence in returning empty shipping 
cases from Maine, the local freight on 
the returned cases being 20 per cent 
more than the express rate up there 
on the same cases filled with bees. 
You failed to add that I took it up 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and never could get it adjust- 
ed. I let the cages revert to the rail- 
road for the freight, as I could build 
new ones cheayer than I could pay the 
charges. The result is that the rail- 
road lost the freight charges, as the 
cages would not sell for any per cent 
of the rates. 

We, the shippers, have to stand 
that loss. My customers have to stand 
it in the long run, as some one always 
has such losses to make good. The 
remedy in sight is to co-operate to 
reduce these excessive rates, then, 
to advertise honey more widely. One 
can look through the current papers 
and magazines and never see a honey 
advertisement, among all the sea of 
useless frivolities that fill those 
pages. 

Last, but not least, is more get-to- 
gether all around. It is foolish to 
jump in and found new co-operative 
societies where there is no hope of 
success. Let’s support the ones we 
already have. I am not at all in favor 
of trying to start a co-operative honey 
producers’ association with our feebly 
and ill-organized beekeepers here in 
Louisiana, but look to co-operation 
with the Texas Association. They 
have a good live one, already going, 
under experienced and competent 
managers. 

Look for a way to affiliate for mu- 
tual benefit, and if we find later that 
we can stand on our own legs, all 
good and well. We can try it. 

Louisiana. 


MARKETING HONEY 


By J. H. Merrill, Apiarist, Kansas 
State Agricultural College 


Marketing is one of the most im- 
portant phases connected with the 
business of agriculture, especially as 
it applies to beekeeping. In other 
lines of agriculture, organizations 
have been formed for the purpose of 
marketing their products. Among 
these might be mentioned the fruit 
growers with their fruit exchanges, 
the livestock associations with their 
livestock exchanges, and the grain 
growers with their terminal eleva- 
tors. Yet little has been done toward 
organizing the beekeepers’ associa- 
tions for marketing honey, except in 
a few cases, and these have been 
purely local in their scope. 

The habits of the bees may be 
studied, and the knowledge gained 
therefrom be accurately applied, be- 
cause their habits are constant. The 
same cannot be said, however, of 
marketing. 
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Citrus growers have been able to 
stabilize the market for their prod- 
ucts very successfully, but the citrus 
fruits can only be produced in a very 
limited portion of the country, while 
their consumption is wide-spread. 
Honey, on the other hand, can be 
produced practically everywhere in 
the United States. Since the citrus 
fruits are produced in a limited lo- 
cality, it is not difficult to control the 
distribution of these products over 
the country. With the distribution 
problem taken care of, the consump- 
tion can be made to keep pace with 
the production by judicious adver- 
tising. With our present system of 
marketing honey, the problem of dis- 
tribution is a difficult one to handle. 
Every seller of honey has his own 
crop to dispose of, or else has honey 
on hand which he has purchased from 
some one else. The possession of so 
much honey at one time has a ten- 
dency to make him nervous, and he 
thinks that the quicker he disposes of 
the crop the sooner will his mind be 
at ease. I have known good beekeep- 
ers to work hard producing a good 
crop of honey which they sold at 
such a low figure that they owed 
themselves money for the privilege 
of being in the bee business. Judi- 
cious advertising may increase the 
consumption, but if the distribution 
is unequal there will be too much 
honey in some markets and not 
enough in others. In those markets 
where there is an over supply of 
honey, the greater percentage of the 
total crop will be sold there and 
necessarily at a low price, whereas, 
in those markets that are under sup- 
plied, even though the price may be 
higher, only a small per cent of the 
total crop will be disposed of at the 
higher price. 

The problem of controlling the 
market is several fold. The handling 
or distribution of honey over the en- 
tire country must be conducted by 
some super organization similar in 
its working, but on a larger scale, 
than the fruit growers’ exchange. 
The national advertising campaign 
can best be directed by such an or- 
ganization. The beekeepers in each 
state, through their state associa- 
tions, should do all within their pow- 
er to promote equal distribution and 
to maintain an equal selling price for 
honey in their state. In addition to 
this association the: beekeepers in 
each district should co-operate in dis- 
posing of their crop and do their part 
towards stabilizing the honey market 
of the country. 


It has been said in words to this 
effect, if a person makes a better 
mouse trap than anyone else in the 
world, the people will make a beaten 
path to his door to purchase the 
mouse trap which he makes. While 
this is no doubt true, yet it pre- 
supposes at least two conditions, first, 
the world knows the value of mouse 
traps and how to use them; second, 
the world knows that this man makes 
better mouse traps than anyone else. 
Honey has been used much longer 
than mouse traps, yet it will be safe 
to venture the statement that more 
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people understand the use of mouse 
traps better than they do the value 
of honey. The national organization 
should perform the task of enlight- 
ening the public as to the value of 
honey when used as a food. The pub- 
lic should have an opprrtunity of 
learning that honey is easily within 
the reach of their pocketbooks and 
is not to be considered as a luxury. 

While each beekeeper should affili- 
ate himself with the state and na- 
tional associations and lend his sup- 
port to them in their efforts t. con- 
trol distribution and increase con- 
sumption, yet he has another prob- 
lem and that is of improving the 
home market. What he does with his 
home market, the <tate association 
can do with the state and the national 
association with the nation. First 
and foremost he should acquaint 
himself with the cost of producti.n, 
after which he should endeavor to 
dispose of his honey at such a price 
as will repay him for producing it as 
well as return to him a fair profit for 
his labor and investment. 


As mentioned above, it will be 
necessary for the maker of mouse 
traps to acquaint people with the 
fact that his mouse traps are the best 
made. So, too, must the individual 
honey producers acquaint the public 
with the fact that their honey is a 
high-grade food article. This will 
be especially necessary in dealing 
with their home market. The national 
and state organizations must stabil- 
ize the larger markets, but the inu:- 
vidual must do his part by stimulat- 
ing and stabilizing the home market. 

In dealing with a home market the 
producer should put out a product 
which he can stand behind and then 
see to it that he does stand behind it. 
He should market only the best grade 
of honey under his own trade name. 
Those honeys which are unpleasant 
to the taste should be sold to bakers 
and confectioners, or be used as food 
for bees, as they are perfectly satis- 
factory for any one of these pur 
poses. 

One sale of poor honey means a 
dissatisfied customer and a knocker, 
while a sale of good honey not only 
results in a satisfied customer, but a 
booster and advertiser as well. 

The home market cannot be sta- 
bilized without the use of plenty of 
well-placed advertising. Should there 
happen to be but one beekeeper in a 
locality, he will have to bear the bur- 
den of the dost of an advertising 
campaign. A series of advertise- 
ments designed to keep the subject 
of honey before the eyes of the food 
consuming public will ultimately re- 
sult in their keeping honey in their 
homes. The high food value of honey 
should be stressed in these advertise- 
ments so the public may know that 
when its food value is taken into 
consideration honey will be found to 
be not only a wholesome but an in- 
expensive food. When the people 
are assured that they are getting 
their money’s worth they will not 
hesitate to buy honey. Signs along 
the highway to direct customers to 
an advertiser are helpful. 
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When the average housekeeper 
ceases to buy honey in a 4-ounce jar, 
but purchases it in 5, 10 or 60-pound 
containers, then the total consump- 
tion of honey in the country is going 
to increase and the market be im- 
proved thereby. 

Honey should be so v-ell advertised 
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that instead of being considered a 
delicacy to be served only to favored 
guests, there should be enough of it 


in the home to satisfy the cry, 
“Mother, give me some bread and 
honey.” 

Kansas. 


BEEKEEPING IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 


By Harry Cross 


REVIOUS to 1900, this country 
was dry and nothing would 
grow but desert brush, owing to 

the scanty rainfall. Usually we get 
one heavy rain in the summer and a 
slight drizzle about January, so little 
that the saying is that it never rains 
in the Imperial Valley. We have 360 
days of sunshine in every year, mak- 
ing it well adapted to alfalfa and can- 
taloupes. In places, one can ride for 
miles and see nothing but cantaloupe 
fields. Until a few years ago, almost 
everything was alfalfa, but the big 
profit made some years from canta- 
loupes has brought about a change, 
and we find the alfalfa fields plowed 
and planted to ‘“cants’” for about 
three years, then some other crop for 
a year or two, and back to alfalfa. 


It is certainly a wonderful sight for 
eastern people, about January, to see 
the alfalfa knee high and that beau- 
tiful green. And in March to see it 
beginning to bloom. When allowed to 
go to seed or to get into full bloom be- 
fore being cut for hay, we have one of 
the most wonderful pastures for bees. 
If this condition could exist over the 
whole valley, we could produce 100 
cars of extracted honey per season. 
But a good deal of the alfalfa is used 
for dairy pasture and only part of it 
will bloom. However, we often ship 
40 cars of honey from this little val- 
ley in a season. The cantaloupe 
seems to be good, too, only it quits a 
little earlier in the season. I would 
say not as good as alfalfa, because it 
is an annual, while an alfalfa field will 
often last for ten years or more, and 
will have a few blossoms as early as 


February, and also during the fall, till 
the December frosts come. 


I spoke of “our little valley.” It is 
about 40 miles long, from 30 to 40 
miles wide, with a larger area across 
the line in Mexico. It is surrounded 
by desert. During March, April and 
May all this desert is like a flower gar- 
den, desert blossoms everywhere. 
This 40 miles of desert is also well 
covered with brush locally known as 
grease pollen. Owing to lack of 
water, the desert locations are not de- 
sirable. But just at the edge, along 
the last irrigating canals, are some 
excellent locations, desert on one side, 
alfalfa on the other. 


I omitted one important plant—cot- 
ton. There are thousands of acres 
here. I have had the bees fill up as 
late as January 1 from Pima cctton. 
This is a very white honey. 

Until three years ago, I depended 
entirely on my permanent locations 
in the valley, but now I move about 
February 1 to a sage loeation in the 
foothills 40 miles out, and at an ele- 
vation of 2,000 feet, where I have a 
wonderful assortment of ffowers. 
Wild alfalfa beginning in February 
and lasting about four months, then 
black sage during April and May, 
white sage during May, June and July 
and wild buckwheat and _ catsclaw 
from May to August. I plan to have 
everything moved back to the valley 
by July 1. I have made 150 pounds 
per colony, spring count, and 30 per 
cent increase out here in the foothills, 
then moved back to the valley to fin- 
ish out the season. Several of the 
beemen have made a case per colony 














Typical apiary in Imperial Valley. 
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in the alfalfa locations this year. Usu- 
ally about 90 pounds is the limit. 

At present about all of the good 
locations are occupied, but as soon 
as that much-talked-of Boulder Can- 
yon dam is built, much of that desert 
surrounding us will be under cultiva- 
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cows go to the field. In the past 
thousands of hogs were shipped 
monthly to the big cities, now we see 
only an occasional car load. A great 
many beef cattle and sheep are fat- 
tened and shipped. 

El Centro, California. 











Se 





The ramada used for shade. 


tion. Usually the new sections will 
be planted to alfalfa for several years, 
meaning lots of bee pasture. There is 
yet another blossom, one that will in 
time become a big item—grapefruit. 
A good many acres have been planted 
during the past two years. Orange 
blossom is one of the choicest honeys, 
and I suppose this will be just as good 
flavor. 

Perhaps it will be well to tell more 
about the general features of this 
section. The United States part of 
the valley gets its water through a 
canal, starting at the Colorado River, 
and after passing for 50 miles through 
Mexico recrosses the line and begins 
to distribute its water to numerous 
smaller canals. Many of these sec- 
ondary canals carry as much water 
as a small river. These in turn de- 
liver water to smaller canals, and so 
on until we have a network of canals 
covering the whole valley, about a 
mile apart, with small ditches to de- 
liver the water to each man’s land. 
Each party orders whatever water he 
may think he needs, either for one 
day or for several days. One man 
can easily irrigate 40 to 100 acres in 
a day, of alfalfa, barley or corn. 
Crops that are irrigated in furrows 
will irrigate much slower. 

A good deal of this land was cov- 
ered with sand hummocks of various 
sizes. All of these are leveled down 
until there is one general slope, then 
ridges are thrown up about every 60 
feet and one-fourth mile long. Each 
of these strips is then flooded. 

This valley holds a position as one 
of the leading dairy sections of the 
country. The fields are green dur- 
ing the entire year, so that the cows 
can graze all the time. During the 
winter there is some danger of bloat, 
and as a protection against this the 
farmer puts up enough hay for light 
feeding during this period. About a 


quarter of a feed is given before the 


The Miller Library 
To the Dr. C. C. Miller Memorial 
Library Committee and to those who 
have made donations either in money 
or books: 


I wish to express my most sincere 
appreciation to the committee for 
the faith they have expressed in 
placing this library in care of the 
University of Wisconsin. To the 
beekeepers a deep expression of ap- 
preciation is due for the wonderful 
support given by them in memory of 
Dr. Miller. I can assure both the 
members of the committee and bee- 
keepers that the University authori- 
ties will put forth every effort to 
make the library as valuable as pos- 
sible to the beekeeping fraternity. 
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The officials of the University have 
agreed to follow out the wishes of 
the committee and will provide am- 
ple room and library assistancce in 
cataloguing the library and keeping it 
in good condition. 

Beekeepers all over the world are 
urged to send in copies of books or 
bee journals which we might not have 
an opportunity to know of. We are 
extremely interested in receiving old 
and rare books, especially first edi- 
tions. A special effort will be made 
to get together a collection of books 
having Dr. Miller’s autograph. Please 
send rare books by parcel post or ex- 
press, insured, to H. F. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

H. F. Wilson. 


BEE KEEPERS BY THE WAY | 


A VERSATILE BEEMASTER 


Probably the most magnetic 
speaker today on beekeeping is Prof. 
Francis Jager, of Minnesota. When- 
ever he is talking at a convention 
everybody listens to everything he 
has to say. There is no whispering in 
the back seats nor moving about. Ja- 
ger knows bees and he knows how to 
tell about them in a way to interest 
every hearer. 


Prof. Jager is in charge of the Di- 
vision of Bee Culture at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and is a commercial 
honey producer as well. He keeps 
about 500 colonies of bees in the re- 
gion about Minneapolis and has one 
of the best equipped honey houses in 
America. 


Jager served with the Red Cross 
during the World War and has many 
interesting stories to tell of the api- 
aries visited behind the battle lines 
and in the shell-destroyed villages of 
Central Europe. 














Bice 














Professor Jager, of Minnesota. 
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BEEKEEPING IN AUSTRIA 


By Sepp Schmid 


USTRIA, with a population of 
A 6,400,000, and occupying a 
territory of 32,000 square 
miles, has about 60,000 beekeepers. 
In 1921, about 350,000 colonies were 
under management and _ 1,320,000 
pounds of honey and 286,000 pounds 
of wax were produced. 

The head organization of beekeep- 
ing clubs is the Reichsverein fur 
Bienenzucht in Vienna, with 23,000 
members. This organization has been 
in existence 55 years. A half dozen 
provincial organizations are affiliated 
with it, also, besides one queen rear- 
ing union and one co-operative so- 
ciety which manages the securing o* 
sugar and regulates honey and wax 
prices. 

The Reichsverein arranges exposi- 
tions every few years and maintains 
a museum and a school for apiculture 
where, for 50 years more than 5,000 
young beekeepers have been educated 
by special teachers. Besides the 
large library and reading hall, and the 
monthly conventions, the activity of 
the teachers does a good deal to fur- 
ther apiculture. 

There are several bee journals in 
Austria, the “Bienenvater’”’ being the 
best known and edited in the name 
of the Reichsverein by Alois Alfonsus. 
Its circulation is 25,000 copies. The 
queen rearing union has its own jour- 
nal, “Mein Bienenmutterchen,” ed- 
ited by Guido S. Klenar. 

For the protection of apiculture 
and for the regulation of legal rela- 
tions, a separate law exists. There are 
also several forceful edicts of the pro- 
vincial governments for protection 
against foulbrood, which, by the way, 
is rare in Austria. . 

Special tariffs on the railways make 
possible the moving of bees to the 
buckwheat and heather regions and 
even to further distances. There are 
many fine honey districts in Austria, 
such as the Marchfeld, near Vienna, 
Under-Carinthia, and the Burgenland, 


where 100 pounds per colony is often 
obtained in good years. The total 
yield, however, is in no wise compar- 
able to that of your California. The 
average production per colony in 
poor years is only 8 pounds, and but 
20 pounds in good years. 


The common honey plants are aca- 
cia, lime-tree, maples, brambles, es- 
parcette, white clover, heather, buck- 
wheat and goldenrod, the latter be- 
ing found over the meadows along the 
borders of the Danube. This year a 
few beekeepers are trying Hubam 
clover, imported from the United 
States. 


There are only a few professional 
beekeepers in Austria and these also 
occupy themselves with either the 
selling of queens or the making of 
bee appliances. The largest comb 
foundation factory in Vienna works 
with American machines (Weed 
process) and is able to supply the 
whole country with foundation. Comb 
foundations of aluminum, paper, cloth 
and other materials are not used. 


Vienna, the capital of Austria, with 
its population of two millions, is grow- 
ing more and more to be the metropo- 
lis of central and eastern Europe, the 
bridge from the agricultural east and 
southeast. This fact makes itself ob- 
servable also in the bee supply mar- 
ket. There is a future in investments 
in this industry. 

Among the well-known beekeepers 
and entomologists there are many 
Austrians, the names of Muck, Alfon- 
sus, Arnhart, and others being found 
in many bee journals abroad. 

Besides straw skeps, all systems of 
movable-frame hives may be found in 
Austrian apiaries, Lut the Anierican 
and English hives find increasing ap- 
proval and are considered the best for 
migratory beekeeping. 

Honey prices are in conformity 
with the price of beet sugar. A pound 
of extracted honey sells to retailers 














House apiary in Austria. 
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for about 16% cents. The need of 
honey and beeswax cannot be satis- 
fied by our cwn production and it is, 
therefore, necessary to import large 
quantities. The following are the 
custom statistics for 1921: 

Import of honey, 2,846,000 
crowns. 

Export of honey, 1,112,000 
crowns. 

Import of beeswax, 
crowns. 

Export of beeswax, 67,000 
crowns. 

Importations are chiefly from Chile, 
the United States, Chechoslovakia 
and Hungary. 

The coming generation of Austrian 
beekeepers will endeavor to get into 
close relation with the beekeepers 
abroad, the idea being that the 
American spirit, together with our 
own researca, will help to bring api- 
culture up to its rightful position in 
the world. 

Vienna. 
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THE HUBER LETTERS 
(Continued from October) 
Origin of Beeswax 


June 23, 1829. 

The reasoning which had led me 
to doubt of the pollen being the raw 
material for beeswax and the experi- 
ments which changed this doubt into 
a certainty, as you have seen in my 
preceding letter, brought the thought 
forcibly upon me that honey, being 
the only harvest which bees made in 
addition to pollen, the uselessness of 
which had been fully demonstrated 
for this purpose, honey was the only 
product remaining to which we might 
look for the origin of beeswax; but 
it was necessary to make sure of it; 
the reverse of the preceding tests was 
indicated as necessary and appeared 
to me to be likely to bring out the 
solution of this new problem. 

It was only necessary then to re- 
tain the bees in their hives and thus 
prevent them from gathering, or 
feeding upon any of the fecundating 
dust. It was on the 24th of May 
that we made this experiment upon 


a swarm which had lately issued 
from the mother colony. 
We hived this swarm into an 


empty straw hive, with what was 
needed of honey and water for the 
consumption of the bees and we 
closed the entrance with care in 
order to prevent any possibility of 
flight; we left, however, a free pas- 
sage for air, the renewal of which 
would be needed for the captive bees. 
They were at first much excited; we 
succeeded in quieting them by plac- 
ing their hive in a cool and dark spot. 
Their captivity lasted during five 
whole days; at the end of this time 
we allowed them to take wing.in a 
room, the windows of which were 
carefully closed. We were then able 
to visit their hive more commodi- 
ously; they had consumed their store 
of honey, but the hive, which did not 
contain an atom of wax when we 
hived them in it, had acquired, in the 
five days, five combs of the finest 
wax. They were suspended at the 
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ceiling of the skep, the structure of 
them was of a perfect white color 
and of great fragility. This result, 
from which we will not yet draw the 
consequences, was already very re- 
markable; we had not expected so 
prompt and complete a solution of 
the problem. However, before con- 
cluding that the honey with which 
they had been fed had alone caused 
them to be able to produce wax, it 
was necessary to make sure, through 
other evidences, that no other expla- 
nation was possible. 


The workers which we held captive 
might have gathered the fecundating 
dust while they were at liberty; they 
might have taken supplies of it the 
day previous or even on the day of 
their confinement and have enough of 
it left in their stomachs or in their 
pollen-baskets to produce from it all 
the wax which we had found in their 
hive. But in case it was true that it 
was produced from the fecundating 
dust harvested previously, this source 
was not inexhaustible and the bees, 
unable to secure more, would soon 
cease to construct combs; we would 
see them fall into complete inaction. 
So it was necessary to continue the 
test in order to make it decisive. Be- 
fore attempting another experiment, 
we carefully removed all the combs 
which the bees had built during their 
captivity. Burnens, with his usual 
skill, caused all the bees to return 
to the hive; he closed them up in it, 
as he did the first time, with a new 
supply of honey. This test did not 
require a long time; we noticed. as 
early as the evening of the following 
day, that the bees were working with 
new wax; the third da~- we came to 
visit the hive and found indeed five 
new combs as regular as those which 
they had made during their first ex- 
periment. We removed the combs 
thus five times in succession, being 
always careful not to allow any of 
the bees to escape outdoors; they 
were still the same bees. They were 
fed solely with honey during this 
long confinement which we might 
have prolonged with similar success 
had we judged it necessary. 

Each time that we gave them 
honey, they built new combs; it was 
therefore doubtless that this food 
incited in them the secretion of wax 
without the help of fecundating dust, 
but it was not improbable that pollen 
might have the same virtue. We 
were not slow in clearing up this 
doubt, through a new experiment 
which was only the reverse of the 
previous one. 

This time, instead of giving honey 
to the bees, we gave them only fruits 
and pollen; we closed them up under 
a bell glass under which we had 
placed a comb containing only ac- 
cumulated fecundating dust. Their 
captivity lasted eight days, during 
which they did not make any comb; 
we did not see any wax scales under 
their abdominal rings. Was it then 
possible to raise any doubts about 
the origin of wax? We had none. 

Could one. say. that beeswax is 
contained within the honey and that 
those bees set it aside from the 
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liquid to use it when they need it? 
This last objection was not without 
likelihood, for honey most always 
contains parcels of wax, we see it 
rise to the surface when it is di- 
luted with water; but the microscope, 
by informing us that those particles 
of wax had belonged to cells already 
built, that they had the shape and 
the thickness of the rhombs, some- 
times of the broken sides of the cells, 
enlightened us upon the thought 
which had stopped us for an instant. 


In order to answer in a positive 
manner this objection and to en- 
lighten ourselves on an _ opinion 
which we held particularly, to-wit: 
that the sweet principle was the true 
cause of wax secretion, we took a 
pound of Canary sugar reduced to 
a syrup, which we gave to a swarm 
enclosed within a glass hive. We 
made this experience still more in- 
structive by establishing for com- 
parison two other hives in which we 
introduced swarms which were fed, 
the one with dark brown sugar, the 
other with honey. 

The result of this triple test was as 
satisfactory as it was possible to 
hope. 

The bees of all three hives pro- 
duced wax, those which had been 
fed with sugar of different qualities 
yielded it even more abundantly than 
those which had been fed only with 
honey. 

A pound of Canary sugar, reduced 
to syrup and clarified with the white 
of an egg, produced 10 gros, 52 
grains (the Swiss gros was one-eighth 
ounce) of a wax less white than that 
which the bees produced with honey. 

The brown sugar, in equal amount 
gave 22 gros of very white wax; the 
sugar of maple produced the same 
thing. 

To make sure of these results, we 
repeated this experiment seven times 
in succession with the same bees, and 
we always obtained wax in about the 
same proportions as indicated above. 

It therefore appears demonstrated 
to us that sugar, or the sweet part 
of honey, places the beees that feed 
upon it in a position to produce wax, 
a property which the fecundating 
dust does not possess. 

The facts which these experiments 
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taught us soon received a more gen- 
eral confirmation; although no un- 
certainty remained any longer upon 
those questions, there remained to 
ascertain whether the bees in natural 
condition behaved as did those which 
we had held captive. A long series 
of observations, of which I will givé 
here but an outline, prove to us that 
when the fields offer to the bees a 
large crop of honey, the bees of the 
old colonies store it eagerly, while 
those of the new swarms convert it 
into wax. 

I did not then have a large number 
of colonies, but those of my neigh- 
bors, country people for the greater 
number, were used in comparison, 
although the hives were made of 
straw and did not offer the same con- 
veniences as my own. 

Some special remarks which we 
made upon the appearance of the 
combs and of the bees themselves 
when they work in wax allowed us to 
take advantage of those hives so in- 
convenient for observations. 


Beeswax is white at its origin, 
soon afterwards the cells become yel- 
low; with time this color becomes 
darker and when the hives are very 
old their combs have a blackish cast. 
It is therefore very easy to distin- 
guish the new cells from those which 
have been built previously and con- 
sequently to know whether the bees 
are presently building combs or 
whether the work has been suspend- 
ed. It is sufficient, in order to make 
sure of it, to raise up the hive and 
glance at the lower edge of the 
combs. 

(To be continued). 


A FOLDING PORTABLE WIND- 
BREAK 


By Chas. F. Adams 


The windbreak illustrated was 
made in separate folding panels. The 
boards were 14 feet long, 6 inches 
wide and spaced 3% inches between. 
The joints were 2 inches by 4 inches 
and 4% feet long in the main part 
and the braces were 6% feet long. It 
was anchored by short stakes which 
were nailed to the joists: 


It must have proved effective, as 




















A good windbreak of slatted panels. 
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these were the only panels of which 
a photograph could be taken from the 
lee side. A deep snow bank extend- 
ed the entire length of the windbreak 
elsewhere. 

Spencer, Mass. 


A NEW HONEY COMB AND CAP- 
PINGS MELTER 
By L. L. Sargent 

A new cappings melter has been 
invented by Cornelius Smedley of Te 
Awamutu, New Zealand, which 
briefly, consists of an internal steam- 
heated cone-shaped chamber having a 
collecting tray around its bottom 
edge. Surrounding the comb cham- 
ber is a hopper ring. The cone-shaped 
chamber is provided with vertical thin 
plates radiating from its surface into 
the space between it and the hopper 
ring. 

In the working of the apparatus the 
honeycomb being treated will fall 
through the upper mouth into the 
space between its inside wall and the 
top of the cone on which it rests. The 
heat melts the honeycomb and the 
melted wax and honey mixture is de- 
livered from the tray through the 
tray spout into any approved form of 
separator for separating the honey 
from the wax. The apparatus is 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. 

Washington, D. C. 


A REPLY TO DR. E. F. PHILLIPS 
By Dr. Von Buttel Reepen 


By mere accident I got knowledge 
of your article, “The Mites and the 
Isle of Wight Disease,’ in the May 
issue of the American Bee Journal (p. 
211). 

I am very sorry that a highly es- 
teemed colleague writes such an un- 
just and discrediting criticism which 
is evidently based on a wrong transla- 
tion. 

You write: “The mite to which v. 
Buttel-Reepen refers was described 
in an article from Duchemin in L’Api- 
culteur (1866, vol. X, pp. 144-146.) 
In the incomplete translation in the 
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American Bee Journal, the portion is 
omitted in which v. Buttel-Reepen re- 
fers to a lack of an illustration which 
was reported to exist and which 
would help in identifying the mite.” 

I am very sorry to say that these 
remarks do not cover the fact. The 
mite to which I made reference was 
described in the ‘“Moniteur” (a 
French newspaper), and in the “Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, of January 13, 1866,” and I 
referred only to these journals. When 
traveling out in the East on my last 
investigation journey, I discovered 
in Sumatra, mites in the drone cells 
of Apis indica. I searched the bee lit- 
erature for a similar parasite situa- 
tion, but found only a report in the 
“Bienen Zeitung” (1866), reprinted 
from the above mentioned journals. 
As I am living far from a university, 
the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Paris were not at my disposal. I re- 
quested, therefore, Dr. L. Armbrus- 
ter, editor of the “Archiv fur Bienen- 
kunde,” in Berlin, to look up that 
article for me and to give, if still pos- 
sible, in a postscript, what he thought 
would be interesting. I read this con- 
tinuation which is signed by the ed- 
itor with his initials, “L. A.,” only 
when the number came out in print. 


I never, with a single word, re- 
ferred to a lack of an illustration, and 
I did not know that an illustration ex- 
isted! And when you write: “It is 
indeed unfortunate that the German 
author did notlook up this illustration, 
which is given in the article in L’Api- 
culteur to which reference is made,” 
you or your translator are not aware 
that I made reference only to the 
above named periodicals and not to 
L’Apiculteur. I had not the slight- 
est idea that there existed such an 
article in L’Apiculteur! How could 
I look up this illustration? 

And even Dr. Armbruster does not 
say a single word of L’Apiculteur! 
He writes that the illustration of 
which Duchemin speaks, was not pub- 
lished in the “Extract” of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Science 
of Paris. 





Smedley capping melter, taken apart to show construction. 
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You write of “easily-established 
facts,”’ to show the reader how super- 
ficially I have written. Will you 
kindly tell me how I could get knowl- 
edge of an article which I did not 
know existed? You ought to know 
that the frontier between Germany 
and France is still closed to German 
scientific men. Perhaps you remem- 








Cappings melter in use 


ber that there was an “International” 
scientific congress in France some 
months ago, but the Germans did not 
get an invitation. I thank you, there- 


fore, with all my heart, for your 
words: “Scientific work should be 
above petty. national prejudices.” 


Yes, it ought to be so, but if I had 
known of that article in L’Apiculteur, 
none of my French colleagues would 
have sent that journal t- me, if I had 
asked for it. 

But you write: “If he (Buttel- 
Reepen) had taken this step (namely, 
looked up that article in L’Apicul- 
teur) before writing, he might have 
been less prone to cast doubt on the 
work of Dr. John Rennie and his as- 
sociates of the University of Aber- 
deen.” 


Did I really cast doubt on the work 
of Dr. John Rennie and his staff? 
No, by no means! That is a misunder- 
standing too. I am quite sure that 
nobody who knows German perfectly 
well, will have had this impression. 
My article was written before the 
scientific report of Dr. Rennie ap- 
peared. Therefore, it was quite im- 
possible for me to give “criticism”’ or 
“to cast doubt” on the wonderful dis- 
covery of Dr. Rennie and his assocl- 
ates. 

Permit me to say that the chie! 
content of my paper was not the in- 
cidental matter, whether Duchemin al 
ready found a microscopical mite 
which “possibly” might refer to a for- 
mer Isle of Wight disease in France, 
but the fact that the French mite 
lived on a plant (Helianthus annuus) 
as well as on the body of bees (Apis 
mellifica). That plant-mites change 
their hosts and transfer themselves 
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to animals or to man has been no- 
ticed already some times. 


This was probably a valuable dis- 
covery of Duchemin, even if the 
French mite was not the same as the 
one which Miss Harvey found in the 
trachee of the bee. 


You say further: ‘The whole tone 
of the v. Buttel-Reepen article indi- 
cates an unwillingness on his part to 
give credit to investigators of the 
British Isles for a really wonderful 
discovery.” No, that is not correct. 
I can only repeat what I have said be- 
fore: Nobody who knows German 
perfectly well will have this impres- 
sion. Your translator has put a 
wrong construction upon my words; 
do you not feel how illogical this of- 
fense is? On the one side I give 
credit to a Frenchman, and at the 
same time you pretend that I do not 
give honor to English investigators! 
How is it possible that a colleague 
tries to dishonor a man whose whole 
scientific life speaks against such sus- 
picions? Nobody in Germany, who 
works scientifically or practically in 
the beekeeping line, has given so 
much credit to foreign authors as I. 
It is a pity that one is forced to speak 
about such things! For years I con- 
ducted a column in the “Bienen- 
wirtschaftliches Centralblatt,” under 
the title “Stimmen des Auslandes” 
(Voices from foreign countries). I 
was the first who did ‘hat regularly 
in this way. I gave translations about 
all beekeeping matters in America, 
England, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
etc. I had to give it up some years ago 
on account of being too busy with 
scientific work, but I have taken it 
up again this year, and in the first 
publication I reported about Tarsone- 
mus woodi, and I gave credit to Dr. 
John Rennie, Miss E. H. Harvey, 
Bruce White, and mentioned the sup- 
port of A. H. E. Wood. I deplored 
the death of great foreign beemen, 
who died in the meantime, such as Dr. 
C. C. Miller, Sladen, Doolittle, El- 
wood. 


But you, unconscious of all this 
and misled through a bad translation, 
are writing: “This is not the first of- 
fense of this kind from the pen of v. 
Buttel-Reepen, which is so unworthy 
of a man who has done such excellent 
work in beekeeping lines. It is quite 
on the level with his effort to prove 
that the honeybee is native to Ger- 
many. Evidently v. Buttel-Reepen 
believes that no other land could pro- 
duce such an insect. Scientific work 
should be above petty national preju- 
dices like that exhibited in this arti- 
cle by v. Buttel-Reepen. I am sorry 
that this translation has appeared in 
an American periodical, as it is so un- 
worthy of its renowned author and so 
contrary to easily established facts.” 


Do you really believe that I have 
written such nonsense about phylo- 
genetic evolution of the bee? You 
ought to know, if you have stud- 
ied geology, that at a time, millions 
of years ago, when this evolution took 
place, there was no mankind on the 
earth and there did not exist any 
“Germany.” No, it is unnecessary to 
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write a word more about these mis- 
leading conclusions. 


I am sorry that you forced me to 
write these lines, but I am quite sure 
that you, as a gentleman, know what 
to do now. 


READY FOR ZERO WEATHER 
By Dr. W. 


The picture ea how I nacked my 
12 colonies of bees with baled straw 
for wintering. After searching care- 
fully through bee books and reading 
articles describing methods for pack- 
ing and windbreaks, I found none that 
appealed to me, for all required either 
too imuch time and iabor, too much 
expense, or some feature condemned 
it. So 1t occurred to me to use baled 
straw, and I laid in about 20 bales 
in the fall, but I did not pack them 
until January 1, as the weather was 
so mild. This material is so cheap 
that al! cau afford to use it. It is 
usually easily secured in the fall at 
from $7 to $10 per ton and that 
amount will take care of about 25 
colonies. It requires just one more 
baJe than you have colonies. When 
it is removed in tke spring it can be 
put away for another year. 


. Thomasson 


This system wil furnish a perfect 
windbreak from the north, east ani 
west, an insulation and _ protection 
from the cold, and it will also gather 
heat from the sun and conserve it 
through the cold uights. Another 
great advantage is that it will stimu- 
late early brood rearing and protect 
brood from being chilled by frosts 
and winds. The colonies are easily 
accessible, and when the packing is 
removed the hives can be moved fur- 
ther apart with very little disturb- 
ance. 


The plan I followed was to lay 
down some old 1-invh lumber for the 
hives and straw to rest on, east and 
west in a well drained spot, where the 
water could not run under them. 
Then | placed two hives side by side, 
facing south, and placed a bale of 
straw against them on the north, one 
on either side, extending back past 
the ends of the other one; then in like 
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manner two hives and a bale of straw. 
When all were placed I filled allspaces 
with loose straw, packing in well be- 
tween the two hives of each section, 
put leose straw on top of hives to fiil 
them up even and laid one strip of 
roofing paper 36 inches wide the full 
length on top. This should be weight- 
ed down with lumber or fence posts 
to hold it. I placed several bales on 
top, but this would not be necessary, 
although it really does increase the 
wirdbreak. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


New York City Seal 


One of our good subscribers, Mr. 
E. Wenzel, has just sent us a letter 
with seal of the City of New York at- 
tached. This seal shows that the 
city was incorporated in 1819. The 
peculiar part of the seal which is of 
significance to us is the fact that the 
main illustration of it is a straw skep 
of bees. 


A Turnstile for Bees 


An ingenious method of counting 
bees has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commerce Department’s 
Bureau of Standards by a member of 
the Bureau of Entomology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The device, 
which is the invention of one of the 
members of that Bureau, consists of a 
gate to be placed at the entrance to 
a beehive with a series of telephone 
message registers attached in such a 
way that every time a bee goes 
through the gate its passage is re- 
corded. The device is operated elec- 
trically by alternating current. As 
about three hundred thousand bees 
go out during the day, on honey-gath- 
ering expeditions, considerable elec- 
trical energy is needed to operate the 
recording gate, though the amount of 
energy expended by the device each 
time a bee passes is infinitesimal. An 
emergency device has also been de- 
vised, so that the counting will con- 
tinue from an auxiliary source of 
of power in case of the failure of the 
main power circuit, and no bee will be 
able to leave or enter the hive without 
being counted. 








BE: it —~ Ws bate 





Dr. Thomasson’s method of winter packing. 
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Scharev apiary built from packages, protected by Kootenay cases. 


A GOOD MONTH’S WORK 
By Will H. Gray 


In April Mr. Scharev decided 
to start an apiary in the Slocan Val- 
ley, British Columbia. During the 
month of April, he made, without 
help, 100 2-story hives and over 1,000 
frames. His packages came along 
early in May from different firms in 
the South, and he rapidly got his api- 
ary into shape. During the summer 
he built Kootenay hive cases for the 
whole hundred. These cases have 
been found to provide the very best 
method of wintering in the zero 
weather of this elevated region, and 
provide three inches of packing all 
around the bottom. The picture shows 
one of the three apiaries into which 
he divided them. 

Mr. Soharev practiced and taught 
modern methods of beekeeping in the 
Altai region of Southern Siberia. The 
present is his firs‘. attempt on this 
continent. He followed to the letter 
the advice and instruction of Mr. W. 
J. Sheppard, the Chief Inspector. 
There would be many more successes 
if there were more beekeepers as apt 
as Mr. Soharev. 

Nerth Lonsdale. B. C. 


FOULBROOD IN EUROPE 





A Comparison 





By Ph. J. Baldensperger 


I have had the three principal dis- 
eases of bees in my apiarie3, more or 
less, for the past 25 years, and the 
races which I bred had to fight the 
diseases, with the same success or 
ill-success. I cannot say that any 
one race is immune, and I have had 
groups of 20 hives of the same race— 
French common bees, Cyprians, Pal- 
estinians, Caucasians, Carniolans, 
Italians and Tellians or North Afri- 
can black bees. All of the. 7 could 
fight European foulbrood, and sac- 
brood with my help. 

American foulbrood, which I c? 
the gluey kind—on account of the 


fresh glue color and consistence—is 
the most dangerous, and very rapid 
to spread. The stinking kind, which 
you Americans call European foul- 
brood is slower to spread and easier 
to fight. Sacbrood, which some call 
sourbrood, is the least dangerous, 
though, at all events, it stops the de- 
velopment of brood, if left to itself. 

We all know—and when I say 
“we” I mean everyone who has seri- 
ously looked into the question— 
whether bacteriologists in their lab- 
oratories, or simple beekeepers, as 
myself, that bacilli are not spontane- 
ous, but have existed, before bees 
lived, or alongside of them, no mat- 
ter the form of the hive. I mention 
this because many authors, at least 
in the Old Wcrld, have accused all 
kinds of causes, exceptir ~ the evi- 
dent one, viz., bacilli—exposure to 
the air, artificial swarms, even mov- 
able frames. We know that Bacillus 
larve cannot produce B. pluton, or B. 
alvei. Nevertheless, a gentleman who 
claimed to be, or proposed to be, in- 
spector of foulbrood in Switzerland, 
told me, here in Nice, that foulbrood 
was produced by intempestive hana- 
ling of colonies in nuclei—in too 
small colonies! I asked him whether 
he could guarantee to create always 
the same disease, say Bacillus larve, 
by one method of handling or neg- 
lecting, and the other by another 
method. Well, he did not even know 
that there were different kinds of 
brood diseases! 


I know that Americans, as a 
rule, claim that Italian bees resist 
European foulbrood, or are immune, 
while I claim that they do not resist, 
neither more nor less than our own 
brown bees. I had a long discussion 
with an American beekeeper, who 
wondered why I did not keep only 
Italians, the immune kind. I asked 
him what objection he had to our 
French bees. He said: “list, common 
bees will not gather honey as fast as 
Italians. 2nd, they will not hang to 
the comb on inspection. 3rd, they 
soil their hives. 4th, as a degenerate 
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race, they cannot withstand foul- 
brood. 5th, they are very cross as 
compared with Italians.” 

I answered: “Brother Jonathan, 
will you show me such an apiary of 
Italians, with all the enumerated vir- 
tues, in opposition to the vices of our 
poor Frenchies?” He could not show 
them to me, because he had none to 
exhibit. I took him to my apiaries, 
where: the hives were full o7 honey; 
the bees, as in Eugene Secor’s de- 
lightful story: “Hum, hum, sweet 
hum!” They hummed and went to 
work while I went about the apiary, 
took out honey, brought back the 
empty combs, without as much as a 
veil to protect myself. We did not 
work “just half an hour,” but a 
whole day,he with a veil, myself and 
daughter with none. I shook off 
some bees; they did not run, as he 
had said. The hives were as clean as 
hives of 25 years’ standing could be. 
Moreover, there were hives with the 
stinking foulbrood (European) in 
them, which I could keep, without 
fear, as I have my way of keeping 
the bacillus “en respect.” My Amer- 
ican friend admitted that my “select- 
ed bees” of the French strain were 
exceptionally quiet, that they had 
plenty of honey, but that he still pre- 
ferred Italo-Americans. 

I have never tried American brown 
bees, said to be degenerate, neither 
have I seen Italo-Americans, and 
therefore cannot speak about them, 
whether immune or not. I have tried 
pure Italians, time and again, and 
they are just the same as all other 
species. Without human interven- 
tion, any race of bees will infallibly 
succumb to B. larve, and in the long 
run, the bees will equally perish, no 
matter to which race they belong. 

A few words of description as to 
the appearance, odor, and decay of 
the diseases, as I have them, may per- 
haps give some light. 

To the eye of the beekeeper, the 
bee larve must be pearly white, all 
over the comb, and any change of 
color, when presented to the sun- 
shine, immediately attracts the at- 
tention, as long as the brood remains 
uncapped. The first symptoms of the 
different diseases are not at first dis- 
cernible, because the pearly color of 
the grubs seems stained with greyish, 
or brownish, or yellowish liquid mat- 
ter. On closer inspection, the disease 
producing the gluey (American) 
shows brown stains, whilst the stink- 
ing kind (European) shows yellow- 
ish disorders, during the 6 days of 
the uncapped brood. 

American foulbrood slowly attacks 
the grub and in most cases does not 
kill the little creature till it is capped. 
That is why it is more dangerous 
than the other kinds, the disease con- 
tinuing behind the capping and be- 
coming invisible to a superficial in- 
spection. Now the brown cappings 
also change color, first turning slight- 
ly grey, then dark, and from the con- 
vex form become concave. Often a 
small opening is seen, a special mark 
of the disease. Hundreds of cells 
may thus be tainted before the bee- 
keeper becomes aware of it. The body 
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of the decaying larva becomes brown 
and sticky, or gluey, and when drawn 
out, stretches in long strings, often 
breaking in the attempt to do away 
with it, spreading upon the comb. A 
bee walking over this gluey substance 
carries numerous bacilli all over the 
hive, and the infection is spread. For 
many weeks the decaying bodies re- 
main moist and preserve the gluey 
odor and the brown color. 


European foulbrood begins quite 
innocently and odorless, and spoils 
the pearly white of the grub, which 
changes position in the cell; often the 
mouth turning towards the center of 
the belly, the back showing a broad 
citron-colored line. By degrees, the 
color changes into dark brown. If 
taken out, the whole larva can be 
seen on the point of the knife in a 
compact mass. If the cell be dug 
out with care, the spot may be left 
perfectly clean. Should the dead lar- 
ve remain in the cells, they coil along 
the lower part of the cell and dry up 
completely, changing into dark black; 
the dried larva loses the odor and 
becomes very hard, a big difference 
between the gluey and the stinking 
kind. — 


The stinking kind and the sour 
kind (sacbrood) are very often found 
in the same hive, while the gluey and 
stinking kind do not like to be to- 
gether. (In America the two occur 
together frequently.—Ed) As bacilli 
of whatever kind cannot move from 
one cell to another, it is evident that 
some evil-doer must do the business. 
It is first the bees themselves which 
unconsciously carry the bacilli on 
their bodies from cell to cell, or the 
beekeeper does -it. The beekeeper 
does not usually dig with his instru- 
ments into the cells, without care, 
but the exchange of combs from one 
hive to another may thus transfer 
the disease. The usual mode of in- 
fection is mainly by bees—maraud- 
ing bees. 

I have been fighting the two prin- 
cipal diseases for 25 years, and as 
a rule, never had both kinds in the 
same apiary. As treatment, I found 
it certainly most expeditious to melt 
up all the combs and give foundation; 
but this destroys a great part of the 
capital in bees and combs, to buy new 
material, and wait for an income till 
next season. This might do with big 
firms who have bees as a side line and 
comb foundation in plenty. When I 
discovered, 9 years ago, about 90 per 
cent of the hives affected with the 
stinking kind (European), in June, 
I almost lost my old and _ perhaps 
philosophical bee courage, which con- 
sists in “leaving it to Providence,” 
or, us we put it in the Orient, “Allah 
Karim,” (the Lord is bountiful). 
The good wife and helper present 
said: “Let us decide how to get over 
the difficulty.”” We could not de- 
stroy something over 1,000 frames of 
brood and honey, in the first place, 
because it was a far-away outapiary, 
where we had nothing but a small 
tent and camping material. In the 
second place, it would mean stopping 
the honey harvest and depriving the 
bees and ourselves of the increase, to 
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say nothing of ordering 200 pounds, 
more or less, of foundation and fixing 
it in the frames. This would take a 
few weeks, and the July honey flow, 
very rich in the region, would be ab- 
sorbed to build up and prepare the 
bees for winter. So we decided to 
kill all the queens and stop the 
spreading of the disease, since we 
stopped the food of the bacilli, the 
grubs in which alone the bacilli can 
thrive. But. certainly some bacilli 
remained. The brown bees worked 
hard to destroy the infected brood, 
carry it out, and do hygienic work 
during the broodless , period of 3 
weeks. In addition to the dequeen- 
ing we found that a certain powder 
was a great help in our operations. 
We took away the queens only of 
such hives as had ovr 10 infected 
cells on each comb, but left the oth- 
ers. We first’ used naphthaline in 
powder, which we strewed over the 
infected cells; this worked well to 
suck up moisture and kill most of the 
bacilli; on account of the strong 
odor, the bees often abandoned the 
naphthalined cells. In addition to 
naphthaline then, fine sulphur was 
mixed; this worked a little better. 
Finally some white powdered sugar 
was added. .The bees cleaned all out 
now because of the sweet. This is 
written in five lines, but it took near- 
ly five years to find the formula. 


The powder, used for all three dis- 
cases, at all events, works wonders for 
the careful beekeper who revisits his 
hives, inspecting the suspected ones 
frame by frame. A rapid look over 
the brood combs, once a week to be- 
gin with, then once a month, can suc- 
ceed in keeping down the disease; 
just as a good-natured person can 
get along in this wicked world, with- 
out absorbing peculiarities that would 
be bad for body or soul. 


With B. larve (American foul- 
brood) there are sometimes chances 
to save the hive, comb and all, but 
only if the beekeeper can give ample 
time to his bees. Years ago, finding 
B. larve in my apiary, I gathered all 
the infected brood combs into 10 
hives and carried these to a spot 10 
miles from home. The powder above 
mentioned had not yet been devised, 
the disease and development less 
known, the power of contagion 
greatly exaggerated. I thought the 
atmosphere and the earth around the 
hives were full of bacilli. Drugged 
food did not work. So I visited the 
10 condemned hives every week with 
a good penknife. There were French, 
Italians and Tellians in the lot. I 
cut out every infected cell with 3 or 
4 of the surrounding ones and gath- 
ered the refuse in a heap in front of 
this small apiary. At the end of each 
operation I put fire to the ugly stuff. 
The 10 were saved after 3 months of 
labor, June -to September. “The 
game is not worth the candle” some 
would say. Perhaps, but I now know 
that neither is the hive necessarily 
infested thoroughly, nor is its neigh- 
bor in danger, if there is no robbing, 
nor do we carry the disease from hive 
to hive, by simply handling brood 
frames. 
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A rapid look over the combs at 
once tells the accustomed beekeeper 
whether every cell is healthy and, if 
not, which of the 3 cases of disease 
is before him. There is no guess 
at the look of the bees, it is the 
grubs themselves that must be seen. 
Evidently bacilli cannot move from 
cell to cell. But the bees unknow- 
ingly carry the invisible creatures 
from one end of the hive to the other. 
A few bacilli, in the honey, may wait 
there till carried to the brood or to 
another hive, for honey taken from 
an infested hive often does the bad 
business. 


I am quite certain that I first in- 
troduced B. larve into one of my api- 
aries by feeding my bees with honey 
from an infected region. It was 25 
years ago, and I knew about foul- 
brood only what others did, bad odor, 
punctured cells and terrible conta- 
gion. I had boiled the honey before 
feeding, yet every hive to which it 
was fed was infested. Boiling for a 
few minutes was not sufficient. I 
believed that every instrument and 
the hands had to be disinfected be- 
fore going to another hive. I know 
now that, unless the instruments and 
the hands have actually touched foul- 
brood, no contagion is to be feared. 
The point of the knife, after touch- 
ing an infected cell, can be singed 
with the smoker or simply rubbed 
into the earth. 


But any bees will be infested, if 
brought in contact with it, and Ital- 
ians or brown bees, Palestinians or 
Tellians, Carniolans or Caucasians, 
none of them know the danger. They 
will rob a healthy or a diseased hive 
without apprehension, and all will 
~ gpa if left to their own initia- 
ive. 


(In the above article, our corres- 
pondent speaks of the stinking odor 
of European foulbrood, but says it 
gives little odor at first. Our bac- 
teriologists assert that it is “Bacillus 
alvei (Cheshire),” which gives the 
bad odor, being a bacillus of putre- 
faction. In other words, after the 
larva is killed by Bacillus pluton, the 
other bacillus infests the dead brood 
in such numbers as to be accused of 
the evil, and it is this bacillus which 
gives the carrion odor. This expla- 
nation reconciles the different opin- 
ions as to the odor. In our own ex- 
perience, we found European foul- 
brood to have less odor than the 
American.—Editor. ) 


For Lack of Bees 


A western farm publication reports 
that in a number of localities in the 
northwest a poor set of cherries was 
secured the past season for lack of 
honeybees. The killing of the bees 
by spray poison in some of the west- 
ern fruit districts is discouraging the 
beekeepers, with the result that many 
are moving or engaging in other busi- 
ness. If the beekeepers would move 
out entirely for a year or two the 
fruit men might possibly be led to see 
that it is to their interest as well as 
to that of the beekeeper to use care in 
the application of the poison. 
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(THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS. 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
nonths sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


Transferring Bees in Fall 

How should I handle three colonies of bees 
recently purchased at a farm auction sale two 
miles distant? The bees are in hives without 
movable frames and in a very rickety condi- 
tion. Could I move them into movable-frame 
hives now, or would it be best te leave them 
as they are if stores are ample, until spring, 
protecting them from bad weather and insects 
and mice, by placing the hives in light boxes? 

IDAHO. 

Answer.—It is not usually profitable to trans- 
fer bees in the fall. In order to succeed, it is 
necessary that the bees should be transferred 
at the beginning of the season, at the time 
when they have the least honey and brood in 
the combs. In this locality that time is at the 
opening of fruit bloom. 

Shelter the hives well, so they may not suffer 
too much from the winter, and get everything 
ready for a spring transfer. We usually trans- 
fer all the good combs and the worker brood; 
but a transfer may be made by simply driving 
the bees out, hiving them on foundation and giv- 
ing them the balance of the bees after the brood 
is hatched. There must be enough bees left 
in the old hive to take care of the brood. 





Outdoor Wintering 

1. I am going to winter outdoors on the 
summer stands; will probably pack with leaves 
or straw, with net wire around the hives, or 
plank to hold the packing. Would you pack 
all around the hives, entrances and all, and 
make an entrance-way out to the outside of the 
packing, or not? ; 

2. Would you put the deep side of the bot- 
tom board up, or not? Please tell me the “Da- 
dant” way of outdoor packing or wintering. 

MISSOURI. 

Answers.—1l. We pack with forest leaves, 
preferably, because they attract mice less, pack 
very closely, and are usually quite handy. We 
pack on three sides of the hive, leaving the 
front exposed to the sun, as this is usually 
south, southeast or southwest. We pack on the 
underside of the bottom board as well. Of 
course, it is possible to pack also the front, us- 
ing a tunnel from the outside to the entrance, 
but this should be made the entire width of the 
entrance, for fear it might be clogged by dead 
bees. Our reason for packing in this way, after 
trying a number of methods, is that it en- 
ables the bees to have a flight whenever a 
warm day comes. The packing boxes which pro- 
tect the entire hive are all right, but very cum- 
brous and expensive, * 

2. We do not change our bottom boards at 
any time. But we recognize the good qualities 
of the Miller invertible bottom board for win- 
ter, and the shallow side in summer. 

Let it be understood that winter packing is a 
matter of location, as some spots are much bet- 
ter than others for wintering, and each locality 
should be considered separately when preparing 
bees for winter. 


Wintering in Building 


Would you please tell me if it would be safe 
to winter bees in a room adjoining the hen 
house? It is well built and warm and can be 
totally darkened; we use it for setting hens in 
the spring. Otherwise it is empty; but there 
may be'a few chicken lice in it, and I would 
like your opinion if these would get in the 
hives and be harmful to bees? I winter most 
of my bees in the basement, but have more 


now than I can store there, and will not get 
around to build a bee cellar. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Answer.—If the room adjoining the hen 
house can be kept above 42 degrees and be- 
low 50 degrees, during the entire winter, it 
will do. But if the temperature goes down to 
the freezing point, your bees will consume much 
honey to keep warm and will load their intes- 
tines so that they will become restless and will 
die. If the temperature gets too high 
they will want to fly and become restless. 
If you can arrange the room so as to keep 
it at an even temperature, you may use it suc- 
cessfully. Of course, if it was arranged to 
allow the bees to fly when the weather got 
warm enough, it would be better than out- 
door wintering in proportion to the amount of 
protection it would give. But there is also 
the bees getting lost on flight 
days, if they have not learned their new loca- 
tion, for bees always go back to the identical 
spot where they learned that their home stood. 

As to chicken lice, they would probably not 
go into the hives. But why should you have 
any chicken lice in either part of ‘your hen 
house? A light spraying with kerosene oil, by 
the use of a vaporizing hand-sprayer, such as 
are sold cheaply by all dealers in garden or 
hen-house implements, upon the walls and 
floor of a hen house will do away with any lice. 


the danger of 


Cause of Winter Loss 

Having profited before from your advice, I 
am again seeking it. I have a winter problem 
that is bothering me. That is in the unusually 
heavy loss of colonies and bees. 

When I first started in beekeeping my loss 
was rarely over 10 per cent; now it is from 
20 to 30 per cent, while my method of winter- 
ing has not changed. 

I use the regular Langstroth hive with the 
metal top, This is the method I use in packing 
for winter. and which is the way they are usu- 
ally packed by other beekeepers: 

When the weather begins to get real cold, but 
before the first snowfall, I pack them closely in 
straw, placing tar paper over them to keep out 
the water. When there is no chance for fur- 
ther flight I place a foot board over the en- 
trance with a light layer of coarse straw, which 
shuts out all snow. The entrance is reduced 
to three-eighths by ten inches. Mice seldom 
gain an entrance. The bees have plenty of 
stores, as I very seldom have to feed but a 
very few hives. The colonies themselves are 
all in good shape, with plenty of bees. The crop 
varies from 125 to 176 pounds per colony, so it 
could hardly be blamed on old queens. In the 
spring the hives are, in some cases, quite 
mouldy, and in others fairly free. Our win- 
ter weather varies, some years very moderate, 
rarely reaching zero, then again it will reach 
30 below for a week at a time. The snow 
varies from about 6 inches to enough to bury 
the hives entirely. IDAH 


Answer.—I can see but one possibility to in- 
terfere with your success; it is that you prob- 
ably move your colonies together at the ap- 
proach of cold weather and that there is a 
drifting from the weaker colonies to the 
stronger ones. If I am mistaken and you do 
not move them together, then the difference 
must be in the quality of the honey that they 
have in store. 

It is of very great importance to prevent 
drifting; this always takes place when colonies 
are moved from their summer stand to closer 
proximity. Therefore, I am in favor of the 
method used by the late F. Greiner, of keeping 
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colonies in twos and packing them on their 
summer stands without moving them. It would 


be still better to pack them singly, and it is the 
method employed by such successful men as 
Mr. Crane, of Vermont. 

If I did not guess at the trouble correctly, 
then I must resort to Dr. Miller’s answer, when 
in doubt: ‘I don’t know.” 


Buying Honey for Reselling 

Would I be violating the law in buying up 
honey and selling it to my local trade? My de- 
mand is larger than my supply this year. I 
have a chance to buy some good honey near me, 
from neighboring beekeepers. I would like to 
keep my local trade if I can, but if it is against 
the rules, I don’t know what to do. 

WISCONSIN. 

Answer.—If buying up honey to sell to the 
trade is against the law, then we have broken 
the law a great many times, for we nearly al- 
ways could seil more than we could produce, 
with perhaps the exception of eight or ten 
seasons, 

We can understand that a city may make a 
ruling against buying produce and peddling it 
without a license, but no one can object to a 
producer buying more of similar produce and 
supplying it to his customers. Go ahead and 
buy up honey and supply your trade. 


Pollen-Clogged Combs 

I have a lot of worker brood comb that 
seem clogged with pollen; the bees won’t remove 
it. How should I fix it, cut out those pollen- 
filled combs and render them, or what? 

MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—Worker combs clogged with pollen 
are usually from queenless colonies. If the pol- 
len is still in good shape, it may be put away 
and given to strong colonies early in the season. 
They usually find it good for their early breed- 
ing. If the pollen is mouldy or otherwise 
spoiled the only way is to cut the combs out, 
though some people say it may be loosened by 
moistening and washing it out with a spray of 
water, as stated on page 264 of 1921 American 
Bee Journal. 


Disappearance of Queens 

I started an observation hive late in Septem- 
ber with 3 frames, and put in enough bees to 
cover one frame on both sides. I sent for a 
queen, which arrived October 1. She started 
to lay and had brood on center frame, on both 
sides, the size of a hand. October 23 I looked 
and saw the queen, and everything was O. K.; 
had some eggs just laid. Some of her bees are 
out and are nice ones. Now, October 30, | 
looked again to show a friend my nice queen, 
but could not find her, and looked twice since, 
very carefully, but no queen to be seen. What 
became of my dear queen? Is it too late to 
send for another one? If not, where can 1 
get one? Also, will they winter without a 
queen if I can’t get one? I can winter them 
in my cellar, where it doesn’t get very cold. 

IOWA. 

Answer.—I am afraid that this was a case of 
too great solicitude. It is quite probable that 
the queen was killed at one of those times when 
you examined the hive. At least that would be 
my guess, in want of a better one. 

The hive will not do much good without a 
queen, and I believe it is too late to get an- 
other safely from the South, but if you have 
other colonies, it might be as well to unite this 
one with them. 

If you have no other hive and want to tr) 
to save this one, I would recommend that you 
put it in a quiet corner of your cellar as soon 
as the weather becomes cold. 


Winter Food 

I have 250 colonies of bees which I have kept 
in a country of 2,500 feet altitude, no irriga- 
tion, bees depending on mesquite and cats- 
claw; in July, 1922, at the end of honey flow, 
I moved them into a higher altitude of 5500-6000 
feet, sumac, oak and pine tiuber being the 
only feed they had. The honey flow failed en- 
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tirely and the colonies became weak; the colo- 
nies do not have enough food to live through 
the winter, and I am unable to feed them on 
honey. Now, I would like to know if I could 
bring them through the winter on flour and 
honey, mixed dough or cottonseed meal and 
honey, or some other feed that you could sug- 
gest? ARIZONA. 


Answer.—Pure honey or pure sugar syrup is 
the only proper food for adult bees. A mixture 
of meal or flour might do if it was to rear 
brood, although some of our experimenters 
claim that the larve of bees cannot assimilate 
starch. But at any rate, any compound mixed 
with the saccharine food you may give them 
would be more injurious than beneficial to the 
bees, although they would suffer less from it 
in your comparatively warm climate—the 33rd 
degree— than in our northern latitudes. The 
adult bee is fed only by the purest sweet. Even 
commercial glucose or molasses will not do. 
Better move them back to some more suitable 
climate, after this winter is over. 





Value of Propolis 

Please advise if propolis has any value, com- 
‘mercially, and what use, if any can be made of 
it. NEW YORK. 

Answer.—There is often considerable beeswax 
mixed with the propolis, especially in the 
bridges built between the combs near the top 
of the frames. But pure propolis has no com- 
mercial value. Yet, you wll find, in the Lang- 
stroth-Dadant “Hive & Honeybee,” that in Rus- 
sia they use it to polish and varnish wooden- 
ware. Dubini of Milan is also quoted as giving 
a recipe for making an incense, of propolis, 
gum-arabic, storax, benzoin, sugar, nitre and 
charcoal properly mixed and made into cones. 

The “‘Rucher Belge” is also quoted in the 
preparation of a mixture of propolis with wood 
alcohol, in the proportion of 3 to 10 to make a 
prompt-drying lacquer to attach the gold leaf 
in the decoration of walls and ceilings. It is 
said to dry more quickly than any other sim- 
ilar preparation. All these quotations are taken 


from paragraphs 244 and 245 of the “Hive and 


Honeybee.” 


Wintering on Summer Stands 

I contemplate wintering my bees on their 
summer stands by packing wheat straw, about 
4 or 5 inches thick, around each hive and _hold- 
ing it in place by narrow pou-.1) wire. Please 
advise as to what you think of this plan. 

The honey flow in this locality has been very 
good, mostly from white clover and sweet clo- 
ver. I increased from 8 to 16 colonies and 
secured an average of 62 pounds of extracted 
honey per colony. ILLINOIS. 

Answer.—Your method is similar to ours. We 
prefer forest leaves for packing the hives, because 
there is nothing in the leaves tu attract mice, 
while there may be a little grain in the wheat 
straw. If you will shelter the straw, so that 
it may not get wet, it will be much better than 
if it is exposed to the rain. Packing boxes are 
still better, but they are very expensive. 

The crop that you report is very good, for 
we cannot expect a very heavy crop when we 
double our number of colonies. 


Defective Egg-laying 

1. I have a black queen in one of my hives 
that is laying steadily, but for about a month 
none of her eggs have hatched. I noticed today 
that some of the eggs she has laid are dried up, 
ind I have not found any ants in the vicinity 
that might have carried off the eggs, so I am 
sure that there is no outside factor causing the 
trouble. Up to within a month the eggs had 
been hatching normally, producing worker bees. 
There has been no brood disease in the hive, 
and the queen was hatched from one of mv 
own cells last spring. I have never heard of 
such a case before, and I would appreciate it if 
you would tell me what you think the cause of 
the trouble might be. 

2. Is pollen that is stored in the combs in 
the fall used for raising brood in the early 
spring? ILLINOIS. 

Answers.—1. We have had one or two cases 
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similar to yours in our entire experience of 
over 50 years. We consider it simply a freak, 
which might be explained if the eggs of the 
queen could be examined under a microscope. 
The only thing to do is to kill that queen and 
give the bees another. 

2. Pollen which is stored in the combs in the 
fall will be used in the spring by the bees for 
brood-rearing if it is not mouldy. Much de- 
pends upon the place where it is kept during 
the winter. 


Winter Protection 


Do you think it is absolutely necessary to 
place a super filled with burlap or a chaff cush- 
ion over the brood frames when wintering out- 
doors? 

I always have used a super with burlap over 
the frames and have had good success. 

One of the large beekeepers in this vicinity 
has packed with frame covers and without them. 
He says the ones without the covers seem to 
winter as well as those having covers; and he 
doesn’t think the extra material for cases and 
the time required in preparing the bees for 
winter with frame covers as worth while. 

As I am going to build some new packing 
cases, I would like your opinion. 

Our location is extreme southern Michigan. 

MICHIGAN. 


Answer.—No, it is not “absolutely necessary” 
to use absorbents in the cover, nor to allow 
the escape of moisture by the use of porous cov- 
erings over the bees; but it is a great deal bet- 
ter. I was of the same opinion as the large 
beekeeper that you mention, that bees wintered 
as well the other way, until the winter of 1884- 
85, when the bees that had absorbents in the 
cover, with a chance for the escape of moisture 
The 
winter was exceedingly cold and in the hives 
that had tight-fitting ceilings the moisture con- 
densed above and around the bees and literally 
soaked them when it melted. If you have thick 
walls, you will have less of this in any case, but 
indicates that absorbents 


were the only ones that wintered well. 


my own experience 
over the cluster are as beneficial as a warm 
woolen blanket over my bed in cold nights. One 
hard winter is enough for a test. 


Uniting to Reduce Colonies 


We have 52 stands of bees, and next spring, 
if all is well, I want to reduce to 25 or 30 
stands. Is it possible for me to double up, that 
is, to unite two into one, and have the empty 
hives and combs for swarms?. 

I don’t know how to cut out queen cells to 
try and prevent swarming, and besides I have no 
time, as we are busy other ways. IOWA. 


Answer.—Yes, it is possible for you to unite 
the colonies as you say, but it would have been 
preferable to do it in the fall, as the colonies 
would have been stronger and would have con- 
sumed less honey. It might be advisable to do 
it, yet, by putting the weak colonies on top 
of the strong ones, separating them with a 
newspaper between the two stories. The bees 
gnaw the paper and unite slowly and there is 
less fighting. It is, however, best to kill the 
queens of the poorer colonies and to delay the 
uniting about two days, because the queenless 
colonies are then most anxious to join a queen- 
right hive. A little smoke used judiciously, if 
they show any desire to fight, may help keep 
them quiet. Probably you cannot do this be- 
fore spring. ‘ 

If you propose to avoid swarming, it may be 
as well to keep all strong colonies with the two 
stories, as they are less likely to swarm when 
they have plenty of breeding room. But the 
prevention of swarming is a lengthy subject 
which should be discussed separately. It can- 
not be entirely prevented, but when the mat- 
ter is managed properly there is very little of 
it. Cutting out queen cells only delays it a 
little, usually. 
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Preparing Sugar Syrup 


It is necessary for me to feed sugar syrup 
for winter stores this year, and I never had to 
— before. I do not know how to prepare the 
eed. 

I prepared 800 pounds of sugar feed, using 
One teaspoonful of tartaric acid to twenty 
pounds of sugar (or five teaspoonfuls to 100 
pounds of sugar), using two parts sugar and one 
part boiling water, and it all granulated. 

As soon as I discovered granulation I 
stopped feeding until I could get information 
of proper preparation of the feed. 

I would appreciate you giving me full instruc- 
tions in the preparation of the feed. 

We can feed here until about October 20 or 
25. LOUISIANA. 


Answer.—I cannot understand your case. 
There must be some differences in sugar, for 
you appear to have followed instructions, and 
we have rarely seen sugar crystallize at all when 
they are followed. I would suggest that you 
melt it again and double the quantity of tar- 
taric acid. Perhaps it evaporated too much of 
the water by heating, so I would add some 
water. 

My conclusion is that, if the trouble is not 
in the grade of sugar used, it may be either in 
the quality of the tartaric acid or in too much 
evaporation. Many people do not boil the 
water at all, but simply dissolve the sugar in 
cold water. 

After writing the above answer, I decided 
that we needed more light, and bethought my- 
self of our good friend in Green Bay, Wis., Mr. 
Wm. P. Brenner, who is both a beekeeper and 
a first-class candy maker. So I wrote him, and 
here is his reply: 

“Regarding your enquiry of why the sugar 
syrup granulated, the tartaric acid that this 
party is using is not up to strength. 

“The amount of water was also insufficient. 
Put 10 teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar in 450 
pounds of water, then add the 800 pounds of 
sugar. Stir it with a paddle until it is thor- 
oughly dissolved, and bring it to a boil. All 
it has to do is just simmer. Remove it from 
the fire, or if put in a steam kh ttle, shut off 
the steam. Let it cool, and I have every rea- 
son to believe that this syrup will not crys- 
tallize. 

“Another formula is to take a big funnel. 
Put a wad of gunny sack that has been washed 
clean in the bottom of it. Fill it two-thirds full 
of sugar, and pour on all the water that it will 
hold. Let it percolate through the gunny bag, 
which will stop the sugar from going through. 
While it is a slower process, ‘t makes what is 
called a rock candy syrup. If this is put in 
something and bottled up, it will keep for 
quite a while; but if it is to be used at once 
it does not need to be bottled. The rock candy 
syrup that druggists call for is made this way: 
Simply having pure clean water (distilled is 
preferred). Let the water percolate through 
the sugar, and the syrup coming from that 
makes the rock candy syrup. 


“When the percolator is half empty, there can 
be more sugar put into it and more water, and 
keep on until all the sugar is dissolved or 
turned into syrup. 

“IT am of the opinion that our friend got 
some tartaric acid that is adulterated with 
starch. That happened with us until we started 
buying direct from the manufacturer of tar- 
taric acid and cream of tartar, and having our 
product analyzed, we got the pure cream of 
tartar. 

“T do not believe his trouble is in the grade 
of sugar, because if the tartaric acid was the 
U. S. P. strength it would cut the grains in 
the sugar, or, in other words, dissolve them.” 

The rock candy method is good, also; we had 
lost sight of it, but it was used by Dr. Miller; 
they call it the percolated syrup method. 
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Wintering in Building 

I have a small building in which I am think- 
ing of wintering my four hives of bees. What 
would be the best time to put them in, and 
would they need extra protection? Would there 
be any danger of any of the bees flying out and 
getting lost when it warms up. 

IOWA. 


Answer.—Bees arranged in a bee house or 
small building so that they may fly in and out 
on warm days will benefit by the protection 
which the shelter affords. In fact, this is one 
of the advantages of bee houses. 

On the other hand, if you try to winter hives 
of bees in a house by simply piling them in 
a sheltered corner, you will lose heavily unless 
the house is so insulated that there will be no 
changes of temperature, either for warmth or 
cold. In such a repository, if the temperature 
can be kept all winter between 42 and 48 de- 
grees, without perceptible change, and the bees 
have a sufficient amount of ventilation, they will 
winter very well, and will not need any flight. 
This, however, is best done in a cellar or un- 
derground repository. They should be put into 
such a repository shortly before or during the 
first cold snap of winter. 

In a building where the temperature can raise 
to 60 degrees or more, the bees will want to 
fly once in a while and will suffer greatly if 
confined. 


Attracting Wild Bees 

Is there anything made to draw wild honey- 
bees, and what methods are used for this pur- 
pose? PENNSYLVANIA. 

Answer.—The so-called wild honeybees are at- 
tracted by the same things as the so-called tame 
honeybees. If you wish to hunt bees, in the 
woods, the best way to attract them is to burn 
some combs in the open air. The odor of honey 
will, of course, draw them, but not so quickly. 
This is sone in order to find where the swarms 
are located in forest trees. 

Stray swarms, when they escape from the 
hive, are only occasionally attracted by empty 
hives, placed some distance above ground. Of 
course, a comb or two in such an empty hive 
will add to the attraction. But there is a prob- 
ability that such combs tl 1s exposed, would be 
soon destroyed by the moths, if the bees do 
not protect them. 


Introducing Queens 

Is it too late to introduce queens in Novem- 
ber, in this latitude, provided one can find the 
queens? PENNSYLVANIA. 

Answer.—Although we have never done any 
introducing this late in the season, I believe 
that, if the old queen can be found and the new 
queen inserted in a cage in the middle of the 
cluster, and released within a week, the intro- 
duction would succeed. It would, of course, re- 
quire fairly warm weather. 





Moving’ Short Distances 

Twenty-five colonies of bees must be moved 
from a place under three apple trees to a point 
about 50 feet distant, where there are no trees. 
Would the disturbing method with slanting 
board at entrance be proper at this time of year 
(November)? If not, what is your advice? I 
have set hives with the combs and a small lot 
of honey in the old location of the apiary in 
early summer, and thus caught returning bees. 
* Might that be well at this season, and then unite 
these returning bees with some of the colonies? 

INDIANA. 

Answer.—November is rather late to move 
bees in this latitude, because the days on which 
they can fly are more rare and there is a chance 
of their getting chilled if they have to hesitate 
much before entering the hive. Otherwise, the 
method of Mr. Langstroth, mentioned some time 
ago, of moving the strongest colonies first, so 
that the weaker ones will get the returning bees 
would work well. If you must move your bees 
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before winter, go ahead and take the risk. But 
if you can wait till the warm spring days, it 
will be better. 


STANDARD GRADES FOR WIS- 
CONSIN HONEY 
Comb Honey 
Wisconsin Fancy 


Honey of this grade shall consist 
of (a) good quality comb honey in 
the different (b) colors known by the 
terms: Water White, White, Light 
Amber, Amber and Dark; in which 
the sections are (c) well filled and 
(d) well cleaned and the combs (e) 
firmly attached, (f) not projecting 
beyond the wood, (g) uniformly col- 
ored throughout, (h) evenly capped 
and entirely sealed except the cells in 
the outside row next to the wood, 
which may be unsealed. No section 
of honey in this grade shall weigh less 
than thirteen and one-half (13%) 
ounces gross, or twelve and one-half 
(12%) ounces net. 

Honey of this grade shall be in the 
new best grade sections weighing not 
more than one ounce, and be packed 
in new cases. Each section and case 
shall be stamped or labeled “Wiscon- 
sin Fancy” and the stamp or label 
shall state the color and packer’s 
number. 

The front sections in each case 
shall be a true representation of the 
contents of the case. 

Wisconsin No. 1 

Honey of this grade shall consist of 
(a) good quality comb honey in the 
different (b) colors known by the 
terms: Water White, White, Light 
Amber, Amber and Dark, in which 
the sections are (c) well filled, (d) 
well cleaned and the combs (e) firmly 
attached, (f) not projecting beyond 
the wood, and entirely sealed except 
that not more than six cells on each 
side in addition to those of the outer 
row next to the wood, may be un- 
sealed. Slight travel stain and 
slight irregularities in the surface are 
allowed in this grade and not to ex- 
ceed ten cells on each side may con- 
tain honey of a different color. No 
section of honey in this grade shall 
weigh less than twelve (12) ounces 
gross or eleven (11) ounces net. 

Honey of this grade shall be in new 
best grade sections weighing not 
more than one ounce and be packed 
in clean cases. Each section and case 
shall be stamped or labeled ‘‘Wiscon- 
sin No. 1” and the stamp or label 
shall state the color and packer’s 
number. 

The front sections in each case 
shall be a true representation of the 
contents of the case. 

Wisconsin No. 2 

Honey of this grade shall consist of 
(a) good quality comb honey in the 
different (b) colors known by the 
terms: Water White, White, Light 
Amber, Amber and Dark, in which 
the combs are (f) not projecting be- 
yond the wood, are attached to the 
sides not less than two-thirds of the 
way around, and are entirely sealed 
except that not more than a total of 
sixty cells in addition to those of the 
outside row next to the wood may be 
unsealed. Where twenty per cent 
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(20%) or more of the cells contain 
honey of a darker color than the re- 
mainder, the sections shall be marked 
with the darker color. Honey in 
badly stained and propolized sections 
is not permitted in this grade. No 
sections of honey in this grade shall 
weigh less than eleven (11) ounces 
gross or ten (10) ounces net. 


_ Honey of this grade shall be in sec- 
tions weighing not more than one 
ounce and be packed in clean cases. 
Each section and case shall be 
stamped or labeled “Wisconsin No. 
2,” and the stamp or label shall state 
the color and packer’s number. 

The front sections in each case 
shall be a true representation of the 
contents of the case. 

Marking of Ungraded Comb Honey 

Each section and case of comb 
honey, which is not intended to be 
marketed as “Wisconsin Fancy,” 
“Wisconsin No. 1,” or ‘Wisconsin 
Ne. 2” shall be stamped, labeled or 
marked “Ungraded.” 


EXTRACTED HONEY - 


Wisconsin No. 1 

Honey of this grade shall consist of 
(a) good quality extracted honey in 
the different (b) colors known by the 
terms: Water White, White, Light 
Amber, Amber and Dark. The honey 
shall be well ripened, (i) well 
strained, and shall weigh not less 
than twelve (12) pounds per gallon 
at sixty (60) degrees Fahrenheit. 

Honey of this grade shall be in new 
containers. Each container shall be 
stamped or labeled “Wisconsin No. 
1 Extracted Honey” and the stamp or 
label shall state color, net weight and 


packer’s number. 


Marking of Ungraded Extracted 
Honey 

Each container of extracted honey, 
which is not intended to be marketed 
as “Wisconsin No. 1 Extracted 
Honey,” shall be stamped, labeled or 
marked “Ungraded.” 

Meaning of Terms ' 

The following terms, wherever 
used in these standards or regulat- 
ions, shall have the meaning as indi- 
cated:: 

(a) “Good quality” comb honey 
means honey which is not sour and 
salable, not containing pollen or 
honeydew, not extensively granulat- 
ed, poorly ripened, sour or weeping, 
and not in leaking, injured or patched 
up sections. 

“Good quality” extracted honey 
means honew which is not sour and 
has not been contaminated by honey 
dew, excessive use of smoke, dirt 0 
foreign materials of any kind. 

(b) “Color”’—The color standard 
of the Root Honey Grader shall b 
deemed official for determining color 
of comb or extracted honey. The fiv 
official colors. are: Water Whit« 


White, Light Amber, Amber and 
Dark. 
(c) “Well filled’ means tha 


eighty per cent (80%) of the area 
within the section shall be occupied 
by sealed cells. 

(d) “Well cleaned” means free 
from propolis or other stain. 

(e) “Firmly attached” means that 
the comb shall be attached to wood 
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sections at least eighty-five per cent 
(85%) the way around. 

(f) “Not projecting’ means that 
no part of the comb shall project be- 
yond the outer edge of the section. 

(g) “Uniformly colored’? means 
that all the cells contained in any sec- 
tion shall be of the same color. 

(h) “Evenly capped” means that 
combs shall be free from pronounced 
irregularities in the surface. 

(i) “Well strained” means honey 
which, after being strained through 
two thicknesses of cheese cloth, does 
not contain particles of wax or other 
foreign materials. 

1. All honey produced outside of 
Wisconsin shall bear a stamp, tag or 
label to indicate that it was produced 
outside of Wisconsin. 

2. All honey, which is the blend 
of honey produced in Wisconsin with 
honey produced outside of Wisconsin, 
shall bear a stamp, tag or label to in- 
dicate that it is the blend of honey 
produced in Wisconsin with honey 
produced outside of Wisconsin. 

Lettering of rubber stamps shall 
not be less than one-eighth (%) of 
an inch high, and letters upon stamps, 
tags or labels stating grade, color, 
packer’s number and information re- 
quired by regulations relating to the 
marking of honey produced outside 
of Wisconsin shall be not less than 
one-twelfth (1-12) of an inch high 
when such letters are on small to me- 
dium size labels—such as are used 
on six (6) to twenty-four (24) ounce 
containers—and not less than one- 
eighth (4%) of an inch high when 
such letters are on medium to large 
size labels—such as are used on two 
(2) to sixty (60) pound containers. 


BUILDING A STEADY MARKET 
By F. R. Cozzens 


While attending a community din- 
ner last winter, I noticed a plate of 
honey with a card attached bearing 
this wording: 

THIS IS A SAMPLE 
of What Bees Are Doing 
AT LONNARD’S FARM. 
THEY HAVE A SUPPLY 
Ready for You, at 30c per Pound. 
J. H. Lonnard. 

There was much favorable com- 
ment, regarding the appearance and 
flavor of the product, and I was eager 
to learn what the owner’s purpose 
might be. So, shortly afterward, I 
called upon Mr. Lonnard. 

“It is a simple method that has 
built me a select list of steady cus- 
tomers,” he explained. “It has proven 
so successful that I am always sold 
out, and often have waiting orders 
on my list. For some time I followed 
the usual methods of selling honey, 
but the market was uncertain. Some- 
times, the demand was greater than 
my supply, but generally, I was com- 
pelled to store the greater part of the 
surplus. I desired to win steady cus- 
tomers, and I knew that a sample of 
the product would do more than a 
load of printed ads. I knew, also, 
that public dinners, banquets, etc., 
was the easiest way to get the sam- 
ples before the prospects, so I de- 
cided upon this method: About three 

. 
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days before such an event, I arrange 
to have my honey displayed upon the 
table. These small sections are usu- 
ally sufficint for an ordinary gather- 
ing. It is furnished free and is al- 
Ways acceptable to the management. 

Nearly everyone likes good honey, 
and as the attenders sample mine, 
they read my card. It attracts them, 
and they are certain to discuss the 
product. I give the price, and should 
one desire to purchase, he can do so 
without further explanation. 

Many of the prospects thus gained 
call direct at my farm. I then ex- 
plain the economy of ordering their 
yearly supply in advance. I[ take 
down the addresses and arrange for 
supplying their needs. Many call regu- 
larly, to others I ship by parcels post 
and express. I handle mail orders in 
the same manner. 

“T make an estimate of my yearly 
output before sending out the early 
samples,” continued Lonnard. “Ordi- 
narily, I advertise only at local gath- 
erings, but in a good season I send 
out samples into adjoining counties. 
My list of customers is growing 
steadily, and I plan to increase my 
honey production to meet it. 

“It is quite inexpensive: $1 worth 
of honey often brings me ten steady 
customers. On one occasion a 40c 
sample brought me $34.00 in orders.”’ 


WORK OF A DRONE LAYER 


The picture shown herewith shows 
the work of a failing queen which has 
become a drone layer. The cells show 
that they contain drone larve. Since 
a queen is mated but once for life, 
when the available supply of sperm is 
exhausted she is no longer of value to 
the colony. Unless she is replaced 
promptly the colony will soon perish. 
When first she begins tu fail a portion 
of the eggs will be fertilized and 
drones will be found developing along 
with normal workers. The number of 
workers will gradually diminish while 
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the number of drones will increase 
until only drones will be found. 


Salt in Bee Feed 

Eug. Rithner, in the “Bulletin of 
the Societe Romande,” in Switzer- 
land, reports best success with sugar 
syrup for bee feed made of 110 lbs. 
sugar, 8 gallons of cold water and 2 
or 3 handfuls of salt; the mixture is 
well stirred and skimmed before use. 

We know that bees are fond of salt, 
and it is quite possible that salt in 
a food may have a beneficial ef- 
ect. 





In Defense of the Honeybee 

I have lately seen many articles in 
various periodicals and newspapers 
in regard to people being stung by 
bees. 

I take exception to many of these 
stories for the reason that the major- 
ity of the people do not know the dif- 
ference between a bee, a hornet, a 
wasp or kindred insects. 

For example, a neighbor had 
screened his porch and called me in 
one afternoon, when passing, saying, 
“We have several of your bees in 
here, come in and catch them for 
me.” 

I went in and found one bald-faced 
hornet, two big yellow jackets, sev- 
eral small hornets, a horse fly—the 
big kind—and a number of blue-bot- 
tle flies, also a few wasps, but not 
a honeybee in the whole collection. 

I had much rather be stung by a 
bee than a hornet, as it is not as se- 
vere. C. H. Taber, Holyoke, Mass. 
President Hampshire, Hampden, 

Franklin Beekeepers’ Assn. 


Good Crop of Honey 


I am harvesting a good crop of 
fine clover honey and the abundant 
rains give assurance of a good fall 





crop. I am having a good demand 

for honey, both at home and mail or- 

ders. B. A. Manley, 
Milo, Iowa. 





Work of drone-laying queen. 
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Shipping Honey in Glass Jars 

One of our subscribers writes that 
he has had trouble to get his rail- 
road agent to accept shipments of 
honey in glass jars packed in corru- 
gated paper cases. On looking this 
matter up we find that there is no 
reason for this if the package com- 
plies with the classification regula- 
tions. 

Rule 41 of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification specifies that 
honey when packed in glass jars and 
in corrugated paper shipping cases 
should have manufacturer’s guaran- 
tee test placed on same. If the pack- 
age weighs 45 pounds or less the 
guarantee test of the paper should 
be 175 pounds. If it weighs 45 
pounds to 65 pounds the guarantee 
test should be 200 pounds. 

The ordinary 16-ounce glass jar, 
when packed 24 to the shipping case, 
should, therefore, weigh 45 pounds or 
less, with a 175-pound guarantee. 
most glass jars of this type will come 
within this weight if filled with 16 
ounces of honey, net. 

In shipping honey in glass jars we 
strongly urge beekeepers to use a 
heavy glass jar. Ordinary Mason 
jars used in canning fruit are usu- 
ally not heavy enough to stand ship- 
ping. An extra heavy glass jar is 
far preferable, as it will stand con- 
siderable rough handling, which it is 


bound to have when shipped by 
freight. 
It is questionable whether the 


shipping of honey in glass for any 
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considerable distance by freight pays, 
except in carload lots. 


Allegheny Beekeepers Meet 

The annual picnic and outing of 
the Allegheny County Beekeepers’ 
Association was held on the grounds 
of the Walsh estate, Crafton, Pa., 
Labor Day, September 4, with hun- 
dreds of beekeepers attending. 

The Entertainment Committee ar- 
ranged a program of informal sports 
and other contests. Among the novel 
contests was one to judge the best 
cake that had been made with honey 
instead of sugar. 

Although the Association is not a 
year old yet, Mr. A. T. Keil, the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, reports the mem- 
bership is over 160, and growing. 


Oregon Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Oregon 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in Portland on November 17 and 18. 
H. A. Scullen, Sec’y. 


Wisconsin Short Course 
The Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Short 
Course will be held at Madison, No- 
vember 13, to December 20. For fur- 
ther information write H. F. Wilson, 
Madison, Wis. 


The Bee World 
We are glad to inform our readers 
that we can handle for them, sub- 
scriptions to “The Bee World,” the 
monthly British publication, world- 
wide in scope, which we recommend 


November 


as invaluable for every beekeeper’s 
reading table. This journal is pub- 
lished monthly at a subscription price 
of $2.50. Subscriptions sent to us 
will be promptly forwarded. 


Middle Tennessee Beekeepers Meet 

A very successful field day was 
held by the Middle Tennessee Bee- 
keepers’ Association at the apiary 
and queen-rearing yard of John M. 
Davis, at Spring Hill, on August 11, 
1922. 

Two of the principal addresses 
were given by Mr. Kennith Hawkins, 
of the G. B. Lewis Company, of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. John M. Davis, of 
queen-rearing fame. 

Mr. Hawkins spoke on the prepara- 
tion of bees for winter, which he 
thinks as important in Tennessee as 
in colder climes. Mr. Davis ex- 
plained his queen-rearing system in 
detail. 

Geneva White, Secretary. 


Evolution—The Other Side 

On pages 416-417, September num- 
ber of the American Bee Journal, 
there ‘is an article by some one who 
favors “Evolution.” I am one of 
many who stand for a fully inspired 
Bible; that it is God’s message to 
man, and in its original was inspired. 
God wrote it, using man as a pen; 
that man, having as little say over 
what was written as my pen now has 
to say over what I am writing. The 
Bible teaches not the evolution of 
man and bringing him up to some- 
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NOTICE TO BEEKEEPERS 


I am offering to the trade of 1923 a pure strain of Italian bees, in three-frame nuclei; also two and 
It will pay you to get my prices before placing your orders elsewhere, which will 
Weather permitting, shipping starts April 1. 
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$ trouble of trying to collect from the carrier. 
+ nish testimonials from all over the United States and Canada. 
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Reference: Brunswick Bank and Trust Co., of this place. 


A. B. MARCHANT, Jesup, Georgia 
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; % 
Bs Three-band Italians PACKAGE BEES Silver Gray Carniolans 3% 
% < 
$ Western headquarters for PACKAGE BEES and RELIABLE QUEENS. Order now for spring delivery. + 
5 Shipping season for PACKAGE BEES starts April 1, closes July 1; Queens April 1 to October 1. A small + 
% deposit reserves your shipping date. 4 
- Young bees, every one from a clean colony, with no honey used in shipping cages, also County Inspector’s ? 
$ Certificate of bill of health with each shipment I guarantee. Write for circular and prices, stating quan- ¢ 
$ tity desired and date of delivery. 3 
3, + 
3 

$ J. E. WING, SAN JOSE, CAL. t 
3 155 SCHIELE AVE. : 
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thing higher and better, but that man 
was created out of the dust of the 
ground and God breathed into him 
the breath of life. He was to be sub- 
ject to God and the simple test was 
obedience to his Creator. Man fell 
and God provided a remedy, and 
faith in Christ as the sin-bearer and 
substitute for each of us, and the ac- 
ceptance of Him as our Saviour. Evo- 
lution of necessity has to ignore this. 
With that, it is an upward step; with 
us man made the downward step. 

In Hebrews 11:1-3, we get that 
faith is of this nature, God said, and 
even if I cannot with my poor finite 
mind reason it out, I believe it. 

“Through faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the word 
of God, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do 
appear.” In other words, they were 
not framed by a process of nature, 
but called into existence by God and 
they were not changed from one 
kind of material into another. That 
is as near to knowing how the world 
was brought into existence as I ex- 
pect to ever get, and to me it is the 
way. 

“Urquhart’s Biblical Guide” is a 
splendid work for anyone to read who 
has serious but honest Bible difficul- 
ties, and I would advise a seeker af- 
ter truth to get a set of them 

R. F. Holterman. 

Brantford, Ontario. , 


McMurray in Farm Bureau Work 

H. L. McMurray, formerly with the 
Bee Division at Madison, Wis., is now 
working in membership campaigns for 
the Farm Bureau. He has recently 
changed location from Grant County, 
Wis., to Chester County, Pa. 


Teacher: “Tommy, do you know 
‘How doth the little busy bee’?”’ 

Tommy, “No, ma’am. I only 
know he doth it.”—Farm and Home. 


Water in Queen Introduction 

L. E. Snelgrove, in the British Bee 
Journal for September 21, gives a 
water method for queen introduction 
which differs a little from other wa- 
ter methods, and says he has never 
experienced a failure. It follows: 


“Place the queen in an empty 
match box; open this slightly and fill 
it with tepid water (cold water will 
do in warm weather). Shake the box 
gently to and fro four or five times 
to make sure that the body of the 
queen is entirely covered with a film 
of water. Pour the water out and 
allow the queen to walk down 
amongst the bees, through the feed 
hole in the quilt. A puff of smoke 
may be given but is not necessary. 
Cover the hive at once and do not 
disturb it for two days.” 
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He thinks that the water masks or | 
destroys her characteristic scent, so 
that the bees do not distinguish her 
from their own queen and therefore 
treat her kindly. 

This method, like many other di- 
rect introduction methods, is prob- 
ably efficient with a queen just re- 
moved from her hive and introduced 
into another. But when a queen has 
been traveling and her laying is in- 
terrupted, she is much more likely to 
be balled, because she is no longer | 
in normal condition. 


Rea Leaves Pennsylvania 


Geo. H. Rea, formerly Extension 
Apiculturist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in New 
York State, and recently State Ex- 
tension Apiculturist in Pennsylvania, 
has left that work to become associ- | 
ated with the A. I. Root Company as | 
service representative. 


Blair County (Pa.) Meeting 
The first regular meeting of the | 
Blair County (Pa.), Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Court 
House in Hollidaysburg, Pa., Satur- 
day afternoon, November 11, 1922. 
F. Hahmann, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
THREE-BAND ITALIANS ONLY. BRED FOR BUSINESS 


A 2-pound package of the Yancey Hustlers, with a select untested 
queen, for $5.00; 25 or more, $4.75 each. Attractive prices on large 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
Orders are now 
Better send in yours and make sure 
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% lots. One-fifth cash books your order. 

4 guaranteed on every package and queen shipped. 

‘coming in for spring delivery. 

+ of shipping date. We do not accept more orders than we can fill 
= promptly. 

3 . 

¢ CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, Bay City, Texas 
$ YANCEY BROS., OWNERS 
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good as can be found anywhere. 


satisfactory service. Pric2 list free. 


We want your business. 








WE MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, HOFFMAN 
FRAMES, SECTIONS AND SHIPPING CASES 


Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and smooth to standara meas- 
Sections are made of Basswood polished on both sides. There are no better made. 


We carry a complete line of everything used in the apiary. Our shipping facilities are as 
We guarantee prompt and 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 











GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


. Nov. 1 to July 1 July 1 to Nov. 1 
Mr. Snelgrove holds that the “dis- “ aha : am alta nie ; oo a 

Cc ‘ ntested_____- ee ee ‘ ; d ‘ 4. 
—— bs a compulsory bath is not | cay Uniested 2222227222222 2.25 10.50 18.00 2.00 950 16.00 

parable to the terror which a/| Tested................-...-------- 300 16.50 30.00 2.50 12:00 : 
queen, confined in a small cage, | Select Tested..........--...---------- 3.50 19.50 36.00 3.00 16.50 30.00 


probably experiences when exposed 
for many hours to a host of implaca- 
ble enemies, less than an inch dis- 
tant, all vainly endeavoring to reach 
her through the bars of her prison.” 


BREEDERS $12.50 TO $25.00 
Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but safe delivery is not guaranteed 
NO NUCLEI, FULL COLONIES OR POUND PACKAGES 


BEN G. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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How Correct is the Last Census? j 
The Division of Crop and Live 

Stock Estimates is making an effort 
to find out how near correct the last | 
census was as to the colonies of bees 
in the United States and also the 
amount of honey produced, etc. With 
this end in view, they are sending 
out inquiries in which the following 
questions are asked: 

1. What per cent of all colonies of 
bees in your county, in 1919, 
were kept in such manner that 
they would likely have been re- 
corded by the census enumera- 
tor? i iihiicediie per cent. 

2. What per cent of all colonies in 
your county, in 1919, were held 
in town or kept by commercial 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


We have some interesting prices to offer on honey containers. 
your requirements and let us quote you our prices. 
2¥%4-lb. cans in re-shipping cases of 24 and crates of 100 and 500. 
5-lb. pails in re-shipping cases of 12 and crates of 100 and 200. 
10-Ib. pails in re-shipping cases of 6 and crates of 100. 
1-gallon square or oblong cans with 13-inch screw cap in boxes of 6. 
1-gallon square or oblong cans with 13-inch screw cap in crates of 100. 
60-lb. square cans with 134-inch screw cap in cases of 2 cans. 
16-0z. round glass jars in reshipping cases of 2 dozen. 
6%4-0z. tin top tumblers in re-shipping cases of 4 dozen. 
Shipping cases for comb honey for any style sections in the 24-lb. or 12-Ib. size. 
Send for our catalog showing full line of Bee Supplies. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Express Companies Ask for Increase 

The Southeastern Express Com- 
pany, operating in the Southern 
States, and the American Railway 
Express Company, operating in the 
Northern group, have joined to ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an increase in rates, which they 
state is necessary. They desire an 
increase of 12 per cent for the south- 
ern group and 24 per cent for the 
northern. 

In the face of the expression of 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace at 
Davenport a few days ago that both 
express and freight rates are en- 
tirely too high and should be lowered, 
the request seems rather out of place. 

Fruit shippers, reporting in the 
“Packer,” have been maintaining 
that their express trade is being 
ruined by the heavy rates already in 
effect. 


Illinois State Meetin ; 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the St. Nicholas Hotel in 
Springfield, December 6 and 7. 

Mr. Allan Latham, of Norwich- 
town, Conn., will deliver one of his 
wonderful addresses. Other Speak- 
ers expected are Geo. S. Demuth, C. 
P. Dadant and Geo. E. King. 

Full program will appear in the 
December issue. 

M. G. Dadant, Sec’y. 
American Honey Producers’ League 
Meeting 

The American Honey Producers’ 
League will meet at St. Louis on Feb- 
ruary 6, 7 and 8, 1923. An unusually 
high-grade program of addresses on 
honey production ‘and marketing is 
being prepared and a large attend- 
ance from all parts of the United 
States is anticipated. The business 
meeting of the delegates from state 
and commercial organizations will 
occupy part of Tuesday and all of 
Thursday, Wednesday being devoted 
entirely to the popular program and 
to committee meetings. 

The State Associations of Missouri 
and Illinois will also hold special ses- 
sions at St. Louis the same week, ac- 
cording to present plans. 


Wisconsin Show 

The Wisconsin Department of 
Markets is making arrangements, in 
co-operation with Mrs. Hildreth, Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, for an exten- 
sive honey exhibit in connection with 
their annual Products Exposition at 
Milwaukee, December 14-20. 


Chicago—Northwestern : 
The annual meeting of the Chi- 


cago-Northwestern Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, Ill., De- 


cember 4-5. George Demuth and Al- 
len Latham are expected to be among 
the speakers. 


Iowa Bulletins 
We are in receipt of two bulletins 
on beekeeping issued by the State of 
Iowa and just available for free dis- 
tribution. 
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Extension Bulletin No. 97 has for 
its subject “Foulbrood,” and is writ- 
ten by F. B. Paddock. It is an 8- 
page booklet giving description and 
treatment of the two foulbrood dis- 
eases, together with preventive meas- 
ures. The bulletin also contains copy 
of the Iowa foulbrood law. 

Extension Bulletin No. 98, “Be- 
ginning with Bees,” is also written 
by State Apjarist F. B. Paddock. 
Containing 24 pages, the booklet sug- 
gests equipment for beginners, de- 
scribes the inmates of the beehive, 
the purchase of bees by the beginner, 
management, swarm and disease con- 
trol, honey harvesting, grading and 
marketing. It also devotes space to 
preparation of bees for winter and 
for the coming crop, together with a 
beekeeper’s calendar. 

These bulletins may be obtained 
by addressing the Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College at Ames, 
Iowa, or the State Apiarist at the 
same address. 


Soy Bean Honey 

C. L. Sams, Extension Specialist in 
Beekeeping, is quoted in the High 
Point, N. C. Enterprise, as author- 
ity for the statement that Dr. E. E. 
Kickham secured an average of 117 
pounds of honey per colony from soy 
beans from 40 colonies, after a heavy 
spring flow. 


Louis Scholl’s Father Dies 

Word comes from Texas of the 
death of August Scholl, father of 
Louis H. Scholl, editor of the “Bee- 
keepers’ Item,” and one of the larg- 
est beekeepers of the Lone Star 
State. Mr. Scholl, Sr., was quite ad- 
vanced in age. 


Smelter Case 

W. E. Woodward, Jerome, Ariz., 
sued the United States Verde Cop- 
per Company, alleging that smelter 
fumes caused the death of many 
colonies of bees in his apiary. The 
company purchased a number of 
colonies of bees and gave them a 
thorough “smoke test.” As a result 
there has been a settlement out of 
court. 


Death of a Minnesota Beekeeper 

We have just learned of the death 
fo Mr. C. A. Goodell, of Mankato, 
Minn., which occurred Oct. 8. Mr. 
Goodell was one of Minnesota’s 
oldest beekeepers and was very pro- 
gressive in his ideas. We believe his 
present holdings in bees are to be 
disposed of. 


Mr. Pellett 


As we go to press, Mr. Pellett is 
home and improving right along, but 
cannot do any active work yet. 


WE WANT MEN 


to buy our Guaranteed Nursery Stock. 
To the Gardener: Write us your 
needs on Landscane Work. Write 
for plants. To the Buyers: Send for 
free colored circular. The Coe, Con- 
verse & Edwards Co., Wisconsin’s 
Largest Nursery, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








ELECTRIC IMBEDDER 
Price without Batteries, $1.00 
Not Postpaid. 

Weight 1 lb. 

Actually cements wires in the foun- 


dation. Will work with dry cells or 
with city current in connection with 
transformer. Best device of its kind 
on the market. 


Dadant &Sons, Messen" 





The Bowers Adjustable Division Board 
Adjustable to Length 


| 1 


QO 
. > 
q > 
c 
Patented June 27, 1922. 
Always fits, closes completely, re- 
tains warmth, keeps out cold. In- 
stantly placed or removed without 
jar, cannot move, holds position inde- 
pendent. of frames. Guaranteed to 
please. Parcel post, 75¢ each. 
Circulars, quantity prices on re- 
quest. 


F. D. BOWERS, Sugar Grove, Pa. 


JAY SMITH 


HIGH GRADE 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Route 3, Vincennes, Indiana. 
A ecard will bring our catalog. 


Best Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions in all 

and Full Page Art Chicken a 

natural colors, suitable for pening, 
FREE with several issues during 


Z Months” Trial 1 5¢ 


Monthly ~ | 120 pages. Taree 
articles oremost uu a. 
iyr. $1; Dyes - $1. so; 3 yrs. $2. 


PorltryTribune, D Dept. 6 Mt. Merris, IL. 
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GREAT BOOK FREE 
Tolls all <a 


about 
Ud aL 


Howto Feed From ShelltoShow Room 
Feeding in confinement; feeding breeding stock; nu- 
tritive ration; balancing feeds; p ng t pullets for 
egg production; ed to Sevece molt; ba 
for ea < how to produce meat at 4 cents per 
pound; color eeding; oat sprouting; how to make oat 
sprouter at a feedi turkeys; methods and 
rations used by commercial egg farms. 

§f you want your flock to PRODUCE 

you must have this book 


Sent abso! free with i or 2 yr. su’ bacription to 
Souurey TRIBUNE, the pore leading Poultry Magazine 





Soe 
Dig issu issues; ‘oF itor | 
sad bask tree 


POULTRY TRI TRIBUNE, Dept. 6 Mount Morris, Illinois 
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A SUPERIOR QUALITY r Pp i j a S A SUPERIOR QUALITY f 
AT LESS COST AT LESS COST 


(MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO.) 




















WE ARE MAKING SPECIAL REDUCTIONS IN PRICES WHICH ARE GOOD FOR 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER SHIPMENT ONLY. WE ARE SURE BEEKEEP- 
ERS WILL PROFIT BY TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THIS REDUCTION. 


One Story Complete Dovetailed Hives 


With metal telescope cover, inner cover, reversible bottom Hoffman frames, nails, 
rabbets. 


STANDARD SIZE 


NR ne ee a $11.40 
Crate of five, K. D. 10-frame 


i a a a ra ea 11.95 
JUMBO SIZE 
ng EER AE EA a eel en a na $12.85 
FULL DEPTH HIVE BODIES 
frames, nails, rabbets. 
Standard size, crate of five, K. D. Tc ak $4.70 
Standard sise, crate of five, K. D. 10-frame ...................-.-..._-- 5.30 
cam mane, Creuse Os Ove, ©. BD. tree... = 6 ecw oe ee 6.20 


COMB HONEY SUPERS 
For 4x5x13§ plain sections, including section holders, fence separators, 
springs, tins and nails. 


Rant cA oO cI i a et ee a ae ear clewiacae $5.00 
Crate of five, K. D. 10-frame 


Rn NAS ech tases cnacs as dnd Rance pean simi ana with cic 100, $4.70; 500, $22.00 
SPEDE Ee a ee ee a a en 100, $3.90; 500, $19.00 
AAppP ESR RSMAS KEKE EERE eNeeH cnmen ae neem 100, $5.20; 500, $25.00 


DIAMOND BRAND FOUNDATION 
SPECIAL SPECIAL 
— Medium, 5 lbs., 65c lb.; 50 lbs., 60c lb. Thin super, 5 lbs, 70c lb.; 50 Ibs, 65c Ib. Bei 
PR 


ICES PRICES 
ALUMINUM HONEY COMBS 


sk Mid a a a A ee sc i ac eect ascent $4:00 box of 10 only 
1 REE Se Se ARE See OP a ne TE. $300 box of 10 only 
aa a tn ta Sc sienna at gh ts OLE Ab a is aoe ares Sis vine gcs inde. ose $5.00 box of 10 only 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Standard Langstroth 
Shallow Extracting 
Jumbo 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant. 


CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


For our November report we asked our contributors 
to answer the following questions: 1. How has the 
final crop for 1922 been, compared to last year? 2. 
What is the condition of honey plants, and of bees, com- 
pared to last year? 3. How is the honey demand, both 
wholesale and retail? How are prices in a jobbing way 
on comb and extracted? 5. What are the retail prices 
in your locality? 6. Are you anticipating any trouble 
in disposing of your crop? 


THE 1922 CROP 


Maine will only have from 10 to 25 per cent of last 
year’s crop, whereas Vermont will be above normal, 
probably 150 per cent. Connecticut has a little better 
crop than last year and Rhode Island will hardly have 
as good. 

The reports from New York are practically unani- 
mous that an average crop not over 75 per cent of last 
year has been harvested. In Pennsylvania the crop is 
even poorer, not being over 30 per cent of last year, 
and in Ohio their percentage will run from 25 to 60 per 
cent, probably making an average crop of 40 per cent 
throughout the state. Virginia has had almost a com- 
plete failure and the Carolinas have had a very short 
crop. The crop in Georgia and Florida has been aver- 
age, although cut short during the latter part of the 
season. Kentucky will likely have a normal crop, with 
Alabama only fair. Mississippi, which had a failure last 
year, will have a very fair crop this year, so that the 
honey shipped from there will probably be 200 per 
cent of last year. 

Louisiana had a good crop last year and will probably 
have as good this year. 

Texas has a very short crop. In fact there will prob- 
ably not be over 25 to 40 per cent as much honey har- 
vested this year in Texas as last year. 


Michigan probably had a larger crop of white honey. 


than a year ago, but the fall crop has been a little short, 
so that the total honey produced will probably be about 
the same as in 1921. 

The honey crop is very much spotted in Wisconsin. 
The southern tier of counties have had an excellent crop, 
then a little farther north the drought seems to have 
cut in considerably. However, for the whole state it 
is probable that the crop will be about the same as last 
year, although there are some reports of complete fail- 
ures. In Minnesota the crop will probably be the same 
as last year. Indiana will not get as much as a year 
ago by about 25 per cent, whereas Illinois will average 
very much better ‘than in 1921. The north half of the 
state is doing exceptionally well from the fact that sweet 
clover is entering more and more into crop rotation and 
is increasing honey production with it. Probably the 
comb honey crop for the state will be 150 per cent of 
last year. The same is true of Iowa, although in this 
state there seems to be some spotted sections where the 
dry weather has cut in materially. However, we be- 
lieve that 150 per cent of last year would not be out 
of the way, inasmuch as the southern half of the state 
last year was exceedingly dry and got hardly anything. 

Missouri has fared exceptionally well this year and 
reports indicate that the crop is from 150 to 400 per 
cent as much as a year ago. Kansas has had at least 
a normal crop, but Nebraska has been a little too dry, 
although probably the crop will reach somewhere near 
normal. South Dakota reporters indicate that the honey 
produced there will be about 150 per cent of last year. 

Earlier indications were that Colorado would not have 
a normal crop. However, later reports coming in to us 
show that the later yields have been exceptionally good. 
Southeastern Colorado is probably below normal, while 
the balance of eastern Colorado will likely average some- 


where near normal. It is in western Colorado that the 
crop is exceptionally good and this will probably carry 
the complete crop from Colorado to considerably above 
last year. 

Wyoming seems to be very short this year, having 
gotten from 40 to 60 per cent as much honey as last 
year. On the contrary, Utah is exceptionally good and 
their crop will average 125 per cent Nevada has also ex- 
perienced a good year. 

Montana had an exceptionally good season last year 
and their crop this year will not be normal and will only 
be about 40 or 50 per cent of a year ago. Idaho, which 
had a failure last year, will have 50 to 60 per cent of 
a normal crop, or almost double what they had in 1921. 

The crop in Washington is about normal, as it is in 
Oregon. in California last year they also had a very 
short crop, and it will be very much better this year, 
although not nearly as large as had been anticipated 
earlier in the season. 

CONDITION OF PLANTS AND BEES 

Throughout the whole of the country, with few excep- 
tions, the condition of bees is excellent, although the 
warm weather of the late fall will make diligence neces- 
sary in seeing that the bees go into winter quarters with 
sufficient honey. They seem to be exceptionally strong 
in bees and to have bred extremely late. However, the 
fall crop in many sections will have put the bees in 
good condition, as far as honey is concerned. 

Honey plant conditions throughout the central west 
are good, although affected somewhat by drought in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Wisconsin. Texas also re- 
ports honey plants a little below normal, owing to dry 
weather. 


DEMAND, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


With very few exceptions, the demand for honey 
seems to be short as yet. This is not at all surprising 
in view of the fact that there has been an exceptionally 
heavy crop of fruit in most honey-producing sections, 
and that, furthermore, the weather has been universally 
warm for a longer period in the fall. 

The fruit, however, is now pretty well harvested and 
inside of a few weeks the demand for honey should 
pick up. As is to be expected, the retail demand is 
very much better than the wholesale. This will in time 
reflect on the wholesale demand also and in turn on the 
jobbing. 


JOBBING PRICES FOR HONEY 


Throughout the Eastern States the general price ex- 
pected for comb honey is in the neighborhood of $5.00 
per case for No. 1 and 10c to 12c per pound for white 
extracted honey. We have report of one Ohio beekeeper 
having sold in the neighborhood of a ton of fall honey 
for 12%c. 

One party in, Mississippi reports having sold sweet 
clover honey at 8c per pound. 

In Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan the price of 
comb honey seems to be about $4.80 per case, with a 
price of at least 11c for white extracted, with most bee- 
keepers holding for better than this. 

One Iowa beekeeper suggests a jobbing price of from 
8% to 10c for white extracted honey. 

It seems to be, however, in the western producing 
areas where the likelihood of price slumps may come. 

Colorado is suggesting prices on comb for No. 1 at 
$3.25 to $3.75, with white extracted at 7%c to 8%c per 
pound. This also seems to rule in Montana and in Idaho 
and in Utah. 

However, we have report of one carload of sweet clo- 
ver-alfalfa white honey having been sold f. o. b. Nevada 
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common point at 6%c per pound. This is extremely low 
and is really unwarranted when one has to consider the 
amount of this grade honey there is on the market. 


RETAIL PRICES 


As a rule retail prices seem to be holding up pretty 
well to last year, although there is a tendency on the part 
of quite a number of the large producers to reduce some- 
what on comb honey, and also on extracted in 5-lb. 
and 10-lb. pails. 

Throughout the bulk of the East and Central West, 
however, a price of 30c per section on comb and at least 
90c for 5-lb. cans and $1.75 for 10-lb. cans seems to be 
the rule. In fact, we believe most beekeepers will be 
holding for $1.25 for 5-lb. can and $2.00 for 10-lb. can 
regular retail. Texas suggests retail prices of 30c for 
comb, 25c bulk comb and 15c for extracted honey. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CROP 


In most instances the smaller beekeepers will have no 
difficulty in disposing of this year’s crop, and we are 
pleased to report that many of the larger beekeepers 
seem to have the same idea. The greatest difficulty in 
disposing of the crop seems to be in the Inter-mountain 
region and in California, where the carload crops are 
the rule. However, on the whole, the honey crop 
throughout the United States is certainly not much in 
excess of last year, and if proper marketing methods are 
used should be disposed of to good advantage. 

We believe that the main difficulty is that the beekeep- 
ers all expect to have their whole crop sold out before 
Christmas, and if they must do so this means that they 
will have to make a sacrifice in their prices. 


SUMMARY 


The new tariff which went into effect on September 
21st, placed a duty of 3c per pound on all foreign honey 
coming into the United States. This includes the honey 
coming in from Cuba and the West Indies and excepts 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, which are United States pos- 
sessions. 
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The former duty was 10c per gallon, su that the ad- 
dition to the duty is a little over 2c per pound. 

Undoubtedly large quantities of honey came in from 
abroad before the tariff went into effect and in anticipa- 
tion of it. Under these conditions it will probably be 
some time before this honey is disposed of and before 
the rise in tariff will have its effect upon domestic prices. 
However, it has already been noted that price on Porto 
Rican honey has advanced in view of the rise im tariff 
and the resulting lack of competition on the part of 
Cuban and other honey. 

Porto Rican honey is now quoted at a price of about 
70c per gallon f. o. b. New York, whereas Cuban honey 
is only reported at a price of about 5le f. o. b. Cuban 
shipping points. 

We have record of one or two cars of Arizona amber 
honey having been sold at 6c per pound, but the bulk of 
the crop is being held for a better figure, and this we 
believe is reasonable in view of the higher tariff. In 
fact we look for a stiffening of prices in amber honeys 
before the winter is over, and surely this should have 
some effect upon the white honeys as well. 

The whole matter as to whether or not honey prices 
will hold as high as last year seems to rest on the atti- 
tude of the beekeeper in disposing of his crop, as to 
whether he will co-operate and try to sell together with 
his fellow beekeepers at a uniform price, or sacrifice in 
order to make early sales. 

The second consideration is as to whether or not suffi- 
cient effort will be made to stimulate the demand for 
honey. Being a year with large quantities of fruit, it is 
barely possible that the honey demand will fall very 
short unless extreme efforts are made on the part of bee- 
keepers and others who market the honey crop to work 
up a demand. 

Just now, however, we see no reason for a very seri- 
ous cutting of honey prices and feel confident that the 
jobbing prices should advance slightly as the season ad- 
vances. 

Comb honey is exceedingly plentiful this year and the 
demand is not heavy. It will take great efforts on the 
part of the marketers of comb honey to dispose of their 
crop at remunerative figures. 





CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


particulars. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies bees. 


Write for | QUEENS—3-banded Italians; also goldens, th: 


thrifty kind. Untested, 1, 85c 6, $4.80; 12, 





Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements accepted 
for less than 35 cents. Count each initial or 
number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the 15th of each month preceding 
date of issue: If intended for classified de- 
partment it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


NEW HONEY — Atwater 
product of heavy flow. 
PACKAGE BEES—2000 big, 
colonies; will be ready to 
bees in the spring. Italian or 


offers extra nice 





strong, healthy 
supply package 
Carniolan 


queens. Let me quote prices and book your 
order early. A small deposit reserves ship- 
ping date. 


Cireylar. free. 
J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele, Ave., 

San Jose, Calif. 
PACKAGES AND NUCLEI for 1923. . Get 
my prices. J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 

I AM BOOKING ORDERS now for next 
spring delivery, 3- frame nuclei and queens at 
the same price as this year. Caucasian or 
Italian race 
Peter Schaffhauser, Havelock, WN... 
PACKAGE BEES and _ nuclei. See add on 
page 531. Loveitt Honey Co., 
602 N. 9th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
SEE my display ad. in this number. 
Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, LA. 


ITALIAN BEES, brood and young queens for 
delivery April 15 to June 15. One frame 
emerging brood and bees. one extra pound of 
bees, one young Italian queen, all for $5.00; 
25 or more, $4.75; 50 or more, $4.50. Bright 
three-banded stock only; . disease; safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed; 25 per cent 
deposit to book order. 
R. S. Knight, R. F. D. 2, New Orleans, La. 














John ine, Dodge City, ‘Kans. 
FOR SALE—160 colonies bees in 8-frame 
hives. 


James Johnson, Pocahontas, Ark. 
SEE MY DISPLAY ADV. for package bees, 
queens and nuclei. 
WR Uh ee H. Moses, Lane City, Texas. 
HARDY ITALIAN QUEENS, $1 each. 
W. G Lauver, Middletown, Pa. _ 
PACKAGE BEES for 1923—Now booking or- 
ders for Yancey Hustlers. See larger ad. for 
prices. Caney Valley Apiaries, 
Bay City, Texas. 
Yancey Bros., Owners. 


LATE QUEENS—For late queens send me the 
order. Pure three-band Italians. No disease. 
Low prices. D. W. Howell, Shellman Ga. 
FOR SALE—60 colonies bees, with location or 
without location. 
Carl Sommerdorf, Brownton, Minn. 


BRIGHT THREE- BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 
—85c each, six or more $8 a dozen. After 
October 20, $1. 00 straight. I am now booking 
package bees, queens and nucle’ for March, 
April and May. Get my prices and terms be- 
fore ordering. . Morgan, 
- Tupelo Honey Co., ‘Columbia, Ala. 


CARNITALIAN—What’s a Carnitalian? A 

blended bee. A combination of the two finest 
sorts of bees; the Carniolan, from the Julian 
Alps, the gentlest, hardiest and most prolific 
bees known; and the American-Italian, product 
of fifty years of skilled breeding; golden drones 
of the finest procurable strains have been 
crossed and re-crossed with pure imported 
Carniolan_ stock from the famous breeder, Jan 
Strgar. These early crosses, though variable in 
color, are remarkable bees. I shall have Car- 
nitalian queens in quantity next season, 1923. 

John Protheroe, Rustburg, Virginia. 


ROOK YOUR ORDERS for QUEENS now— 
Goldens, $2; tested, $3; banded, $1.50; tested 
9. 50; six or more, 10 per cent less. 
Clover Leaf Apiaries, Wahoo, Neb. 




















$9.00. Tested, 1, $1.75; 6, ’310. 50; 12, $20.00 
Select tested, 1, $2.00; 6, $11.50; 12, $22.00. 
No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
anteed. 


___P. O. Watkins, Callasaja. N. C. 


GOOD ¢ QUEENS at a low price. I have only 

two grades of queens, that is, tested and un- 
tested. I send out good looking and good lay- 
ing queens of the 3-band strain. If you are not 
pleased with them, send them back and ge! 
your money. One queen, $1.00; 25 or more, 90¢ 
each; one tested queen, $1. 25; 25 or more 
$1.15 each. 

W. H. Moses, Lane City, Texas. 

WE ARE OFFERING our bright Italian 

queens at 85c each, $9.00 per dozen, $65 per 
100 in 100 lots. Safe arrival, pure mating and 
reasonable satisfaction guaranteed in United 
States and Canada. 


Graydon Bros., Rt. 4. Greenville, Ala. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. Ba M. Cook, 
86 Dey Sti, New York City. 
“SHE-SUITS-ME” Queens, line-bred Italians 
$1.50 each; 10 to 24, $1.30 each; 25 to 49 
$1.25 each; 50 to 99, $1.20 each; 100 queens, 
$115. See page 38 of January number. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
BEES BY THE POUND, ALSO QUEENS- 
Booking orders now. Free circular give 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsew‘ere. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen. Texas, 
E. B. Ault. Pro: 
GOLDEN QUEENS. GOLDEN—1922 pnice 
untested, one, $1.25; doz., $12. Select u 
tested, one, $1.50; doz., $15; tested, one, $2.5" 
doz., $27.50. Pure mating and safe arriv: 
guaranteed in United States and Canada. Boo! 
ing orders now. 
Tillery Bros., Georgiana, Ala. 


BEES AND QUEENS at reduced prices. Cy 
press hives for sale. Write for terms. 
Otto Diestel, Elza, Ga. 
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FOR SALE—Leather colored Italian queens, 
tested, until June 1, $2.50; after, $2. Un- 
tested, $1.25; 12, $18. Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 
“ACE-HIGH” three-banded Italians hustle. 
Bred from excellent stock. No effort or ex- 
pense spared to produce quality. No disease. 
Prices reasonable. Send for descriptive circu- 
lar now, before you forget. 
A. G. Van Ronzelen, 
Route 2, Box 212, San Antonio, Texas. 
CARNIOLAN QUEENS—None better. Select 
tested, $2.50 each; select untested, $1.25 each. 
Also choice Italians, same prices. Send for 
circulars. 
Geo. W. Coltrin & Son, Mathis, Texas. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
NEW HONEY Atwater offers 
product of heavy flow. 


FOR SALE—Clover extracted honey in 
60-lb. cans, 120 lbs. net, $15. 
A. J. Norberg, Spring Valley, Ill. 











extra nice 





new 
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BEESWAX WANTED—We need large quan- 
tities of beeswax and are paying good prices 
now. Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, 
Iowa, or drop us a card and we will quote 
f. o. b. here or your own station, as you may 
desire. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality raspberry-milkweed 
honey in new 60-lb. cans.- 
P. W. Sowinski, Bellaire, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice white clover and bass- 


_ wood honey, mostly basswood. State quan- 
tity desired. 





~ Jos. Hesseling, Potosi, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Choice new clover extracted 
honey; put up in new 60-lb cans. Write for 


quantity desired. 


prices, stating 
W. M. Peacock, Mapleton, Iowa. 
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WANTED—Every beckeeper to see and try 
_ one or more of the Bowers adjustable divisi- 
ion boards; then get your money bask if not 
perfectly satisfied See illustrated adv. else- 
where in this issue. 

F. D. Bowers, Sugar Grove, Pa. 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY some more good 
honey, some beeswax and also maple syrup. 
Paul Thomae, 1156 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 











HONEY—Atwater sells fine  alfalfa-clover 
honey, extra strong cases, case of two 60-lb. 
cans, $12; case of twelve 5-lb. pails, $7.80, all 
f. o. b. here. Ten-Ib pails all sold. out; plenty 
of the others on hand. 
F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





FOR SALE—White clover comb and _ ex- 
tracted honey. Comb.on one-half depth ex- 
tracting frames frorm foundation. The very 


best honey, extracted, 15c Ib. P 
Irving E. Long, Rt. 4, Marceline, Mo. 





FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb, $6 per case; 

No. 2 white, $5 per case of 24 sections; dark 
comb $1 per case less; in 24 case lots 50c per 
case less; dark and amber extracted 10c per 
pound, two 60-lb. cans to case; amber baking 
honey in barrels, 8c per pound. Discount on 
extracted jn quantities. 

H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





ONE 60-pound ¢an of new clover honey, $8. 
Case six 10-pound pails bulk comb honey, 
$9.50. Prices on larger lots upon request. 
Sample, 10c. . S. Engle, 
1327 23rd St., Sioux City, lowa. 





CHOICE new white clover honey in new 60-lb. 
cans, 120 lbs. net, $14; sample 20c; also 100 
cases extra fancy Hubam clover honey, same 
price. Fancy comb honey, $5 per case, 24 
sections, 8 cases to carrier. Write for prices 
on larger quantities. 
Edw. A. Winkler, Rt. 1, Joliet, Ill. 


WANTED—Good pure honey for table use. 
Send sample and price. ‘ 

J. K. Wolosevich, 1831 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE—New white clover honey of the 
finest quality, in 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. 
Sample 20c. A. S. Tedman, Weston, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Basswood extracted honey. — 
Edward Hogan, Conandaigua, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—White clover honey, case of 2 
60-lb. cans, $13. Sample 20c, to apply on 
first order. 
Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Choice white. honey in cans, 60 
Ibs. net, two in case, 9c lb.; three-case lot, 8c 
lb.; 20 cases, 7c lb. f. 0. b Hooper. 
H. F. Smith, Hooper, Colo. 





FOR SALE—Bees, comb and extracted honey. 
A. L. Kildow, Putnam, Ill. 





CHOICE extracted new mesquite honey in 
two 60-lb. and six 10-lb. cans. Sample 15c. 
A bargain: 400 colonies of bees in A-1 ‘conut- 
tion, $6 and $8 per colony. : ; 
Chas. Heim & Sons, Three Rivers, Tex. 





FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey in 60- 


pound cans and 5-pound pails. Sample 10c. 
W. H. Mays, Goshen, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey in 
case or carload lots. Comb honey in Danz. 
and Beeway sections, packed in 6 or 8-case 
carriers. Quality unexcelled. 
J. D. Beals, Oto, Iowa. 


WISCONSIN-HASSINGER clover-basswood 
extracted honey. Qualifies superior flavor 
and density. Me. . 
E. Hassinger, Jr., Gree- ville, Wis. 
FINE WHITE CLOVER HONEY, put up in 
5-lb. pails, at 90c each. 
Roland Brandt, Postville, Iowa. 


HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lv. tins; water 
white orange, 13c; white sage, 12c; extra 
light amber sage, 10%4c; New York Stat- buck- 
wheat, 10c, for immediate shipment from New 
York. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 




















SUPPLIES 


NEW HONEY — Atwater offers extra nice 
product of heavy flow. 


FOR SALE—Five thousand No. 1 comb-honey 
supers, used, but some only one season; four 
frame extractor, capping melter, Hershiser 
press, 200 pounds thin surplus, 500 pounds me- 
dium brood, 50 queen excluders, new; 10,000 
No. 1 sections, eight-fr me excelsior covers. 
Some new 10-frame hive bodies, empty; Rauch- 
fuss press and cutting box; also complete outfit 
for 25 colonies not included in above list. Write 
for prices. B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 
WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
Strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to dis- 
pose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 


FOR SALE 


NEW HONEY — Atwater offers extra nice 
product of heavy flow. 


FOR SALE—Owing to the death of my hus- 

ban, I desire to dispose of all of my bees 
and equipment as follows: 30 colonies Italian 
bees in 8 and 10-frame hives; 75 new painted 
hives; 200 8 and 10-frame hives which 
have never been put together, and are still in 
the original boxes; 2 boxes of foundation and 
one large box of unnailed frames. Would also 
sell my farm, which is a good bee location, for 
$2,000, as I desire to move away. 

Mrs, C. Falbe, Box 41, R. F. D. 1. 
Bartelso, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Good location, 4 acres with 
fair house, fruit, garden and 50 colonies 
Italian bees; perfect order. Write 
Frank Durkee, Rt. 4, Ottawa, Il. 
FOR SALE—Fourteen-inch foundation mill, 
$18.50. Robert Jones, Witt, Ill. 
REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR, new 4-frame 


Langstroth size, $33. 
Lorenzo Clarke, Winona, Minn. 
FOR SALE—White and amber 
honey; also comb honey. 
State quantity wanted. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 
FOR SALE—Modern standard make _ type- 
writer, $50; or will trade for bees, queens, 
honey, or offer. Mrs. Ida Harris, 
Box 707, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb cans, two 
cans to a case, boxed, at 60c per cu.e f. o. b. 
Cincinnati. Terms cash. 
C. H. W. Weber & Co., 2163 Central Ave, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—*‘Superior”’ Foundation (Weed 
process). Quality and service unexcelled. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


WANTED 


NEW HONEY — Atwater 
product of heavy flow. 


BEESWAX WANTED—We need large quan- 
tities of beeswax and are paying good prices 
now. Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, 
Iowa, or drop us a card and we will quote 
f. o. b. here or your own station, as you may 
desire. Dadant & Sons Hamilton, Ill. 


extracted 
Write for prices. 








offers extra nice 











SITUATIONS 


NEW HONEY—Atwater 
product of heavy flow. 





offers extra nice 


WANTED—On a large farm, a man of energy 
and experience to take full care of bees, and 
during season of the year when bees do not 
require attention to do other work. Home api- 
ary is on State road and beeman must be a 
person of good address and a good salesman. 
Neatness and accuracy essential. Records of 
colonies kept. Salary $20 per week. Good 
house equipped with running water, furnace 
and electric light fixtures; rent free. Do not 
apply unless you would be interested in de- 
veloping the business and would come intend- 
ing to stay. Address 
Mount Hope Farm, Williamstown, Mass. 
WANTED-—Student assistant apiary assistant, 
coming season; experience not essential; 
lady acon Near Waco, Tex. Address 
3. 


F. Newman, Axtell, Texas. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW HONEY — Atwater offers extra nice 
product of heavy flow. 
PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES—All 
styles, 150 illustrations; secret of getting 
winter eggs, and copy of “The Full Egg Bas- 
ket.” Send 25 cents. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 56, 
Indianapolis, Ind 





PACKAGE BEES 
QUEENS AND 
NUCLEI 
Satisfaction or 
money back, is 
the way I sell 


bees. Prompt 
service, depend- 
able stock, is 


what you will get 
if you give me 
your order. 

One 2-pound package bees with 
queen, $3.75; 25 to 100 2-pound bees 
with queens, $3.50; 1-3-pound pack- 
age bees with queen, $4.75; 25 to 100 
3-pound bees with queens, , $4.50. 

10 per cent books your order. 


W. H. MOSES, Lane City, Texas. 





Booking Orders for May 
Delivery 1923 


My 


introduced-laying-enroute queens and 
packages. One good, vigorous, young queen, 
one standard Hoffman frame of emerging 


brood and adhering bees, and one additional 
pound of bees Price complete f. o. Bor- 
delonville, $5.00. 

Additional frames of brood, or additional 
pounds of field bees to make larger package, 
$1 each, respectively in <bove packages. Bees 
and queen Italians. Queen introducea and 
laying enroute to you. Health certificate at- 
tached. Safe arrival ana satisfaction guaran- 
teed. One-fifth cash books order. Send for 
circular and names of satisfied customers in 
your state. Complete references given. 


Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 
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1923—Prices on Nuclei—1923 


ONE EXTRA POUND OF BEES WITH EACH NUCLEI. ALL BEES SHIPPED ON CAPPED BROOD. 


We do not sell bees without combs. Seventeen yearrs of experience has taught us that a three-comb nu- 
cleus, if received before May 15th, will gather a surplus crop of honey. With the extra pound of bees you 
are doubly assured of that fact. Our stock is the famous Root Quality. We guarantee safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction, and free from disease. 

3-frame nuclei, Italian bees, with queen,, $5.00 each. 

3-frame nuclei, black bees, with Italian queen, $4.50 each. 

3-frame nuclei, black bees, without queen, $3.50 each. 
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One-third down to guarantee acceptance. ? 

} To whom it may concern: I have this day (Sept. 22, 1922) completed the inspection of the yards of % 
% A. R. Irish and found them free from foulbrood. S. V. Brown, State Inspector of Apiaries. ¢ 
> 
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3 A. R. IRISH, Nuclei Specialist, Savannah Ga. $ 
& .Box 134, & 
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SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS 


We had more orders than we could fill last spring for our SUPERIOR ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
Let us quote you on full colonies, nuclei, pound packages, queens. 
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Special prices on large lots of CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES. We can save you money if you will send 
us list of your requirements. 
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THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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$ HONEY We just received several carloads of beautiful honey. Roadside beekeepers and those sup- £ 
& plying a family trade will do well to take advantage of these bargain prices: 3 
¥ In 60-Ib. Tins, ¥ 
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60-lb. tins, 2 per case, new, $1.20 case; used, 25c. 


White Flint Glass, with Gold Lacquered Wax Lined Caps 
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HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, New York 
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Mr. J. E. Crane’s article, in a recent number of American Bee Journal, on his success in shipping honey 
in corrugated shipping cases, has aroused so much interest that we have ordered a stock of these cases for 
interested customers. These cases are single tier, 24-lb., and made for the regular 4%x1% size sections 
only. 
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The cases are made sufficiently large, so that cartons may be used for packing sections if desired. Cases 
are exceedingly strong and should stand freight or express shipment without difficulty. Packed in bundles 
of 10 cases. Price for 10 24-lb. cases corrugated, $2.50. Larger quantities at the same price. 


2, 
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(Mailing weight of 10 cases, 30 lbs.) Send us a trial order today. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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NOV. 13 A BIG DAY 


The Iowa Association is planning a series of meetings for Mid-western Beekeepers, in connection 
with the Mid-west Horticultural Exposition. Plan to enter an exhibit in the Exposition, for the list 
of cash and special prizes is one of the largest ever offered beekeepers. Any beekeeper who com- 
plies with the premium requirements may enter his display. And certainly, if at all possible, be in 
attendance at the 


MIDWESTERN BEEKEEPERS MEETING 


On Tuesday afternoon, a special program is being arranged for producers. Wednesday morn- 
ing beekeepers are invited to meet with the Pomological Society, when Prof. S. H. Bailey, their 
president, will give an address. That afternoon the beekeepers’ meeting will be held in the Root 
plant, where producers will be shown how Airline is bottled, how Airco Foundation is made, and 
Root Quality Goods assembled. We cordially invite all beekeepers who will be in Council Bluffs 
that week, or in attendance Wednesday, to join us and the Iowa Association in a meeting of bee- 
keepers, and for them. 


A PROGRAM FOR PRODUCERS 


Plant Inspection—1:15 to 2:00 p. m. 
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F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa—‘“‘What is the Future of Beekeeping in the Mid-West?” + 

W. A. Jenkins, Shenandoah, Iowa—‘‘Sweet Clover in the Middle West.” 4 

H. C. Cook, Omaha, Neb.—“Selling Honey Profitably.” $ 

W. A. Walker, President of the Iowa Beekeeper’s Association, Iowa Falls, Iowa—“The Associa- $ 
tion’s Relationship to Better Beekeeping.” £ 
General Discussion—Led by Charles Gaydou, Secretary of the Nebraska Beekeepers’ Associa- £ 
tion, Blair, Neb. ‘4 
Refreshments. + 

H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio—Subject, ‘“‘The Greatest Menace to Beekeeping.” + 

o 

SPECIAL REDUCED RATES + 

¢ 

Reduced railroad fares will be granted all parties attending the Horticultural Show from any £ 
point in the’country. This will make for a record attendance. Be sure to mention the reduced rate 4 
to your agent when buying your ticket. £ 
RESERVE THE DATE AND JOIN US WEDNESDAY, NOV. 15, 1922. £ 

Premium lists of honey and cash prizes will be sent upon request. £ 
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A. I. ROOT CO. OF IOWA, Council Bluffs, lowa |: 
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3 | PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS AND 
BERRY’S QUEENS | NUCLEI 
| 


bring repeat orders, because they insure honey crops and satisfac- DOLLAR A POUND 


tion to the buyer. 
Queens accompanying, $1 additional. 
M. C. BERRY CO., Hayneville, Alabama Nuclei, 2-frame $3.00 


Booking Orders Now for Next Year. 
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$ ~ Either Standard or Jumbo Lang- 
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: THE BEE WORLD : 

3 “— 

+2 b3 

& p ° * | Queens, untested, $1; tested, $1.50 
4 Monthly Magazine World- i ¢ Abas i. 
+ onthly 4 ec d Wide in Scope ? Breeders, $5.00, $10.00, $15.00. 

ps The world’s foremost educators, writers and scientists in beekeep- & . headin 

¢ ing are contributors to the “Bee World,” monthly magazine pub- ¥ | | These low prices are made in con- 
% lished in England. & sideration that orders are booked 
< ~ subscription price is $2.50 a year. *% | early, so that we may prepare for 
= y special arrangement we will handle and expedite all yearly * them in the winter. Send for circu- 
% subscriptions to this valuable magazine sent to us $11 

+ We recommend it as desirable : | = 
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DON’T DELAY—Get our Prices and we'll get Your Order 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


“Falcon” 


Supplies, Queens, Foundation 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, Falconer, (j.ayt=42wn) N. Y., U.S. A. 


“‘Where the BEST Beehives come from’”’ 

















BARNES’ FOOTPOWER MACHINERY Our Honey Labels are Good Labels Send for Catalog. 


: American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 
Read what J. E, Parent —_— 


of Chariton, N. Y., says: 





“We cut with one of - > The Engravings appearing in this publication are made 
your Combined Machines A= i. by the ; 
last winter 50 chaff hives § h (AAS Waterloo Engraving & Service Co. 
with 7-in. cap, 100 honey- Waterloo, lowa 
racks, 500 frames and nm Engravers, Electrotypers, Commercial Photographers, 
great deal of other work. ? {| ly Photo Retouchers, Designers 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES co., Write if you need designs of Signature Cuts, Letter Heads, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. Labote, Ete. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
NUCLEI 


FOR YEARS WE HAVE BEEN SHIPPING THOUSANDS OF 
POUNDS OF BEES ALL OVER THE U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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Now is the time to place your order for spring. 
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Send for our 1923 Circular, it’s free. 
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We can save you money by ordering early. 
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The very best of Bees and Queens. 
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ITALIANS CARNIOLANS GOLDENS 
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NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, CALALLEN, TEXAS 
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HONEY CANS AND CASES 


Several carloads, all sizes, just received at our Ogden, Utah and Idaho Falls, Idaho, warehouses. Quick 
service; lowest prices. Also comb honey cases, all kinds. 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 


(Manufacturers Weed Process “SUPERIOR FOUNDATION” and Dovetailed Beehives.) 




















AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 












































































Lumber that Lasts? 


Here’s a Convincing Case of an | 
Experienced Beekeeper who — Bb, 


(But let the gentleman tell it himself:) 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA, February 2, 1916. 

“I have been a Cypress man for lo, these many moons. Almost all my dovetail 
hives are of Cypress, as are bottom-boards, and I think, shallow telescope covers. My 
hive stands are of Cypress, and stand in the mud and wet all the time and are as solid 
as when I got the first one some years ago. Cypress is a trifle heavier than white 
(cork) pine, but not much more than the heavier grade of pine now used. The fact 
that it is ‘everlasting’ compensates for all this.” (Signed) A. F. BONNEY, M. D. 





For a job of repairing or for equipment, the lumber that will give you the greatest real investment value in the market is Cypress, com- 
monly known as the “Wood Eternal.” This wood does not rot down like most woods; it lasts and lasts and LASTS, and LASTS and 
LASTS. It is the Gopher Wood of the Bible—Noah built his ark of Cypress. Since the days of Noah, Cypress has been famous for 
endurance under the most trying conditions. Cypress is the one certified Greenhouse wood. That’s “some” test. Bottom 


a GET A BOOK—IT IS FREE 


There are 44° volumes in the internationally famous Cypress Pocket Library, and each is authoritative in its field, and ail are FREE. 
Vol. 1 is the U. S. Gov’t Report on Cypress—that is a good authority, surely. Vol. 4 is the Barn Book, with plans and specifications 
for building. Vol. 36 is the Carpentry Book, making easy a dozen hard jobs of carpentry. Vol. 19 is the Canoe and Boat Book. Vol. 
87 is the Silo Bock. All are free for the asking. Suppose you ask for one or a dozen, right away. 


WORTH INVESTIGATING 


This Cypress wood matter is worth investigating. Just write our “All-round Helps Department.” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1251 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ——— 1251 POYDRAS BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA 
FOR QUICK SERVICE, ADDRESS NEAREST POST OFFICE 
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MONEY SAVED BEE SUPPLIES TIME SAVED 


Roots goods at factory prices with WEBER’S Service 
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Send us a list of your wants and we will quote prices that will save 


you money 


C.H. W. WEBER & CO., 2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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MR. BEEKEEPER— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the sup- 

plies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workmanship. 

We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and make 

prompt shipments. Write for free illustrated catalog today 
We pay highest cash and trade prices for beeswax 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri A. M. HUNT, Goldthwaite, Texas 



















HOW A BEEREEPER GO 











THE A. Il. ROOT CO., MEDINA 








BACK $2.21 


F. L. Burleson is a beekeeper at Spear, N. C. Last May he ordered from the 
Norfolk branch of The A. I. Root Company a shipment of hives, supers and sections. 
This shipment was promptly made to Mr. Burleson at Spruce Pine, N. C., one of his 
shipping points, and his postoffice address, Spear, N. C., was also very carefully marked 
on the shipping crates. 


The railroad company delivered the supplies at Spruce Pine, but neglected to in- 
from Mr. Burleson at his home at Spear, that the goods had arrived and were await- 
ing him at the Spruce Pine station, 12 miles from his home. For four weeks the 
shipment remained there, and during this time Mr. Burleson repeatedly inquired of 
the railroad employes if his goods had been received at Spruce Pine station, and was 
told they had not arrived. He then complained to the A. I. Root Company, and a 
“tracer” was put on trail of the shipment, which was found to have been de- 
livered at Spruce Pine a month previously. 


To make a long story short: Mr. Burleson then got his much-needed bee sup- 
plies, but had to pay the railroad $2.21 over-time storage charges before the station 
master at Spruce Pine would release the goods to him. In writing to The A. I. Root 
Company, Mr. Burleson chanced to mention that he thought the storage charges were 
unjust. He did not ask The A. I. Root Company to take the case up with the rail- 
road—but, our Company, unasked, did take the case up with the railroad officials. 
Our traffic manager, who is an expert in all shipping matters, wrote the railroad com- 
pany a half dozen letters, presenting all his carefully gathered evidence of the rail- 
road’s neglect. 


The other day, October 4, the Superintendent of Transportation of the railroad 
fully acknowledged its error, and paid back to Mr. Burleson the $2.21 unjust storage 
charges. 


This is only an every-day example of Root “service” to its patrons. Root “ser- 
vice” equals “Root Quality.” Both are yours when you deal with us or our dealers. 





Fifty-two Years in the Beekeeping Business 


WEST SIDE STATION 
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